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EDITOR’S CHAIR 


Sick, sick, sick, sick 


Perhaps the sickest story to 
come out of anywhere recently is 
the one about the South African 
and his wife who are in court 
facing a charge of behaving to 
each other like married people, 
which of course they are. 

The point is that the racist 
government of South Africa says 
she’s white, which she is, and 
that hes’ descended from Indians 
from India, which they say make 
him colored. It‘s frowned on by 
South African law for such peo- 
ple to marry each other and in 
fact what they do as married 
people is classified as illicit sex 
relations. 

As a matter of principle, their 
defense ought to be that they 
have an inalienable human right 
to marry anyone they want to 
marry who’s willing to marry 
them, but principle won’t get you 
very far with the scared bigotry 
which controls South Africa. 

x kk 


SO HIS DEFENSE is that he’s 
not really an Indian, which 
would make him colored under 
South African law, but a Leban- 
ese and thereby white under the 
same apartheid law. 

’ Apartheid means separation of 
people of markedly different 
complexions not only in the mar- 
riage relationship but in jobs, 
housing, civil rights, the right to 
vote and even the right to travel 
where the law says you may not. 

This enforced defense is per- 

- haps the most sickly ironical as- 
pect of the whole sick case, as I 
shall shortly show by recourse to 
facts which I first learned in an 
old high school ancient history 

- text by James Henry Brested, 
Ph.D., LL.D., one of the greatest 
authorities on the history of the 
race—human race, that is. 

The idiot fringers of the right, 
who approve of South Africa and 
other citadels of legalized big- 

‘ otry, occasionally come up with 
some pseudo-science to prove 
their prejudices against certain 
people and such things as fluori- 
dation, 


kk * 


TO THEIR type of mental con- 
tortion, let us oppose the facts 
noted by the late Dr. Brested 
and others. They find that the 
ancestors of the white Dutch 
and English-descended South 
Africans came from the east in 
prehistoric times and are the an- 
cestors of a number of different 
peoples, including Indians whom 
these same apartheid-minded 
South Africans reject. 

You prove this by simply 
checking language similarities 
and finding that basic words in 
English, German, Latin, Greek, 

. MORE on page 12 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 


Correspondents columns will 
be found on pages 4 and 9 of 
this edition of the Labor Jour- 
nal. Unions will find notices of 
important meetings called by 
their officers on page 10. 
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SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS 


‘Right to work’ issue in 


Chevro 


y 


Here are labor 
choices in 
Berkeley vote 


The Alameda County Central 
Labor Council urges election of 


these candidates in the Berkeley | « 


election next Tuesday, April 1: 


For full four-year terms on the 


City Council— 
Vice Mayor Wilmont Sweeney, 


attorney, seeking his third term. | 


William T. (Zack) Brown, 
credit union executive seeking a 
third term. 

Warren Widener, attorney, 
member of the City Personnel 
Board, vice chairman of the 
County Democratic Central Com- 
mittee. 

Joseph Grodin, president 
Northern California chapter of 
Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, labor attorney and long- 
time civil rights advocate. 

City Council, two year term— 

Allen Wilson, poverty worker, 
associate director of Economic 
Opportunity Organization, mem- 
ber Model Cities Neighborhood 
Task Force, 

School Board— 

Marc Monheimer. 

Mrs. Maudelle Shirek. 


Valenzuela and 
Mrs. Allred get 
BIC board nod 


The executive board of the Al- 
ameda County Building Trades 
Counci] this week recommended 
endorsing of Ed Valenzuela for 
election to the Oakland board of 
education and Marian Allred for 
Peralta Junior College District 
trustee. 

Both elections will be held 
April 15. The executive board’s 
recommendation now goes to the 
Building Trades Council’s meet- 
ing next Tuesday night for ac- 
tion. 

Valenzuela, an anti-poverty 
worker, is a member of Cement 
Masons 594, and has been a ce- 
ment mason apprentice instruc- 
tor at Laney College and cement 
contractor. 

Mrs. Allred, a housewife, is a 
former student at Merritt Col- 
lege and has established a record 
of activity in affairs concerning 
the junior college district. 


Me eae eA 
CLC seats new delegate 


Harry Coffin, Retail Clerks 870, 
was seated as a delegate to the 
Alameda County Central Labor 
Council last week. 


¥Y’S A “right to work” issue at Standard Oil Company of Cali- 


ROR 


s 


fornia’s Chevron Chemical Company in Richmond, where man- 
agement insists on junking a longstanding union shop clause. 
Members of other unions joined striking members of Oil, Chem- 
ical & Atomic Workers 1-561 last Friday in an all-night picket 
vigil at the plant, urging consumers to boycott Standard. 


10 paint firms 


More than 250 members of 
Paint Makers 1101 were on strike 
at 10 East Bay paint firms this 
week after months of negotia- 
tions left management and the 
union still far apart on the 
workers’ proposals for improve- 
ments. 


Two other firms signed inter- 
im agreements boosting pay 77 
cents per hour over three years. 
One, Gibson-Homans Co. in 
Richmond, signed after a five- 
minute strike and the other, 
Stein-Hall in Newark, signed 
after workers had been out a day 
and one-half. 


Workers at another firm, Flec- 
to Co. in Oakland, were locked 
out, Local 1101 reported. 


The California State Confer- 
ence of Painters urged consum- 
ers not to buy products of the 
struck firms. Targets of the 
strike and boycott were: 


Walter N. Boysen Co., whose 
plants in Oakland and Emery- 
ville were on strike; Amchen 
Products in Fremont; DeSoto, 
whose Berkeley plant produces 
paint for Sears Roebuck; Pabco 
Paint Co. in Emeryville; Dexter- 
Midland Chemical Co., Hayward; 
Frank W. Dunne Co. in Oakland; 
Inter-Coastal Paint Co. in Union 
City; Morwear Paint Co, in Oak- 
land; National Lead Co. in Oak- 
land, makers of Dutch Boy 
Paints whose San Francisco 
plant also was struck by the 
Paint Makers local there, and 
the A. H. Thompson Lacquer 
Co. in Berkeley. 


| A number of other firms were 


struck; 2 sign 


considering the interim agree- 
ment, Local 1101 Business Repre- 
sentative Carl Jaramillo dis- 
closed. The agreement raises 
wages 35 cents per hour effec- 
tive last December 1, 22 cents 
next December 1 and 20 cents an 
hour on December 1, 1970. 


Gibson -Homans signed after 
the driver of one big truck had 
turned away from the plant 
gate. Meanwhile, another Team- 
ster whose truck was being load- 

MORE on page 12 


strike, boycott 


Standard and 
Shell targets , 
of union plea 


Two Bay Area local unions of 
the Oil, Chemical & Atomic 


' Workers this week asked the 


public to boycott products of 
Standard Oil Company of Cali- 


; fornia and Shell Oil Company in 


the union’s dispute with the two 
firms. 

Alameda County unionists 
were urged to turn out at 10 


picketing at Standard and Chev- 
ron stations and at shopping 
centers where Standard’s non- 
automotive products are sold. 

In Contra Costa County, vol-< 
unteer leafleters may assemble 
at 9 a.m. tomorrow and every 
Saturday at OCAW 1-5 head- 
quarters, 1015 Estudillo Street, 
Martinez for similar informa- 


| tional picketing against Shell. 


UNION SHOP 

The dispute with the giant 
Standard of Cal is a “right to 
work” issue at Standard’s whol- 
ly-owned Chevron Chemical 
Company in Richmond, OCAW 
1-561 disclosed. 

Management insists on elimin- 
ating its longstanding union 
shop provision, one of the few in 
the oil industry, and has said 
that striking employes who do 
not return to work today will be 
fired and “permanent replace- 
ments” hired. 

MORE on page 12 


e Farm chemicals poisoning us? 


¢ The consumer's credit jungle: es 


Threat of the Uniform Consumer Credit Code. 


How Washington State slashed interest. } 


© Subsidies and the oil disaster 
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HOW TO BUY 


It’s costing more and more to live 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 


Labor Consumer Advisor for Labor Journal 


Copyright 1969 


How much money do you need 
for a fairly comfortable stand- 
ard of living these days? 

A moderate level of living for 
a family of four with two chil- 


dren under 14 now takes just | 


about $10,000 a year including 
taxes, we estimate on the basis 
of new Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics data. That’s provided you 
don’t smoke or have any other 
costly habits like buying new 
cars or using more than 2% 
pounds of meat a day for all 
three meals. 

For the first time the BLS has 
developed budget figures at 
three different levels: moderate, 
lower and higher. The moderate 
standard of living averaged, in 
the spring of 1967 and for the 
U.S. as a whole, $9,076, and for 
metropolitan areas $9,243. 

WE’VE TAKEN the liberty of 
making a crude adjustment in 
these figures to allow for a rise 
of about 8 per cent in prices 
since then. This makes the cur- 
rent cost approximately $9,800 
for the U.S. as a whole, includ- 
ing small towns. and $9,980 for | 
urban families of four. 


The lower standard, similarly | 


adjusted to reflect higher prices 
since 1967, costs about $6,475 in 
metropolitan areas. The higher- 
cost standard is out of sight for 
working people, with a price tag 
of approximately $14,440 in met- 
ropolitan areas. 

In fact, the average produc- 
tion worker can barely afford 
the lower standard. Gross aver- 
age weekly earnings of produc- 
tion workers this winter have 
been running a shade under $111 
a week, at the rate of about 
$5.760 a year. 

IN COMPARISON to the cur- 
rent cost of about $10,000 the 
moderate budget priced by the 
BLS in late 1966 cost $9,191 for 
the country as a whole, and $9,- 
376 for metropolitan areas. 


Actually basic living costs have | 
gone up even more than the $500- | 


$600 a year shown by these 
figures. While the moderate bud- 
fet is basically the same, the 
BLS made several revisions, in- 
cluding dropping cigarettes out 
of the budget because of govern- 
ment policy in respect to the 
health dangers. Another minor 
change which helped keep the 
new cost down a little is lower 
prices for repair of color TV sets 


than the high costs BLS found | 


in 1966. 

In general, the moderate bud- 
get is truly moderate. It allows 
for a late-model used ‘car, not a 
new one; 
meat as noted above; a new suit 


——————_— 


i WALNUT CONSOLE PIANO. Like 
| new, assume low mo. pyts. Phone 
206-CH3-9270 or write Credit 


Mgr., Tallman’s 427 S.W. 153rd,.J | 


Seattle, Wash. 98166. 


Pl ttt tates ann tan ndebntndntntrdrtnrdntndntn tn tn tn tntndn dntntainiadadndndndndndndndndndndndn | | 


BOOST THE LABEL 


BUY UNION LABEL PRODUCTS. ONLY 


yourself. 


aaa eee eee" 


PATRONIZE 
UNION: STORES 


DEMAND 
A UNION CLEKK 


’ 


ae 


for moderate use of | 


for papa and a winter coat for 
mama once every three years. 

The standard budget has al- 
most doubled in cost in recent 
years. The 1951 budget for a 
family was priced at $4,200. The 
1959 cost was $6,100. The sharp 
increase is due not only to high- 
er prices, but to higher taxes and 
|'a small improvement in the 
standard of living represented by 
the budget. 

THE BLS figures indicate that 

it costs about $800-$900 a year 
less to live in a small town than 
|}a large one. Too, renting fam- 
ilies in metropolitan areas find 
their living costs arc about $800 
a year less than those of home- 
| owners. 
If you eliminate taxes, the 
‘moderate standard . of living 
cos.s about $650-700 for a family 
of four. The table with this ar- 
ticle shows relative costs of a 
|$700 after-tax budget (just for 
goods <nd services) for families 
of different sizes. 

APRIL BUYING: If you think 
| these living costs are high, the 
|worst is still ahead when food 
| prices reach for new records this 
summer, In clothing, you do 
have a chance to anticipate 


if 


}en’s dresses, men’s and boy’s 
suits, and infant wear. 

FOOD BUYING CALENDAR: 
Eggs are the buy of the month. 
| April is the flush season of high- 
est production and top quality. 
|Pork still is reasonable this 
|/month, and especially in this 
year of increased production. 
Broilers, too, are in heavier sup- 
ply this spring. 

A budget obviously has to be 
adjusted by family size, but not 
in direct proportion, and also 


by the ages of the children and | 


parents. Older children require 
larger allotments for food, cloth- 
ing, an dother needs. Here are 


relative costs of a moderate 
budget: 

Relative Relative 
| Per Cent Per Cent 
| TWO-PERSON FAMILIES 
| Husband, wife, under 35... 49 $343 
\ Husband, wife, 35-54 ..... 60 420 
| THREE-PERSON FAMILIES 

Husband, wife, under 35 
One child under 6 _____. 62 434 
Husband, wife, 35-54 
One child, 6-15 iB 572 
| One parent 35-54 
H Two children 278 532 
LARGER FAMILIES 
Husband, wife, under 35 
Twe children under 6 _.. 72 504 
Husband, wife, 35-54 
Two children, 6-15 —..... 100 700 
Husband, wife, 35-54 
Two children, 16-17 __ 113 791 
Husband, wife, 35-54 
Three children, 6-15 __.. 116 812 
Husband, wife, 35-54 
| Three children, 
oldest 18 or over _.... 119 833 
Husband, wife, 35-54 
“Four children, 6-15 _...... 132 924 
Tell ’em you saw it in the 


| East Bay Labor Journal! 


When making purchases, always ask for the union label. If 
building a home or repairing one, see that the men doing the 
plumbing or steamfitting work, painting, etc., belong to the 
union. Ask to see their Card. Boost the union emblem and help 
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|needs at reduced prices in the | 
post-Easter clearances of wom- | 


Easter buyers urged 


AALAALAAALAALLALAA 4 4 & & 4 be be tr he be he be fe 4 be ho he bo he ho te 


For CENTURIES THE THEATER 
HAS HAD A PROFOUND EFFECT ON 
FASHION, LILY LANGTRY, A FAMOUS 
ACTRESS OF THE LATE 19TH 
CENTURY, CAUSED WOMEN 
EVERYWHERE TO WEAR CLOSE- 
FITTING JERSEY BODICES, 


Wuen SARAH 
PARASOL IN "L 


PUBLIC FANCY 
10 YEARS EVE 


TODAY. . WHEN 
BUYING WOMEN'S 

OR CHILDREN'S 
APPAREL LOOK 

FOR THIS LABEL- 

THE SYMBOL OF 
DECENCY, FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS AND THE 
AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE. 


| 


| 


With Easter just a week from 
Sunday, the AFLCIO reminded 
union members that it’s in their 
own best interest to do their 
Easter shopping on union-made 
goods, 

Said the AFLCIO Union Label 
& Service Trades Department: 

“As a practical matter, a mem- 
ber ‘of, .organized* labor must | 
spend union-earned money on) 
union-made products if he is 
concerned about the future of 
his job and the welfare of his 
family. 

“In order to maintain the pla- 
;teau of prosperity he now enjoys 
he must look for the union label, | 
shop card and service button be- 
|fore he purchases any product or 
juses any services.” 


What They Worte..ieym PHYLLIS. 


COSTUME wre THEATER (tsi 


BERNHARDT CARRIED 
A JAPANESE PAPER 


DAME AUX CAMELIAS" 
IT CAUGHT THE 


THAT FOR THE NEXT 
) WOMAN CARRIED 


A REPLICA AND 
DECORATED 
HER SITTING= 
ROOM FIRE = 
PLACE WITH 
ONE AS WELL. 
| - 
As EARLY AS 
1920 BALLET 
COSTUMES MADE A 
RADICAL DEPARTURE 
FROM THE TUTU. AND 
TIGHTS. MANY OF 
THE AVANT GARDE 
DESIGNS INFLUENCE 


THE DESIGNERS 
OF 


OYCE 


=; 


A 


A 


50 
RY 


FASHION TODAY, 


to ask for union label 


Union members, who make the 
mistake of buying non-union 
goods, would be helping make it 
“only a matter of time before 
conditions would falter, wages 
will rise slowly, benefits will be- 
gin to slip and the end result will 
be no job security,” the deparit- 
ment warned. 

With its warning, the depart- 
ment also issued a poster for 
plants and union headquarters 
reminding Easter 
buy union. 

Working people represent tre- 
mendous purchasing power as a 


group and should use it, the de- 


ipartment said, to increase the 


sale of union goods to preserve 


and improve on what they have. 


| Where you find that union label 


| ‘ Here’s where to. look -for the | 
junion label] on men’s and boys’ | 
| clothing to make sure you're get- 
| ting union- made goods: 
| Shoes — in insole, in front of 
| heel or outer sole, or inside up-_ 
;per on lining; Neckties—small | 
fend; Gloves—inside upper edge; 
Suits—inside right breast pocket. 
Overcoats and topcoats—lining 
of inside pocket; Trousers—in- | 
side right back pocket; Shiris— | 
| bottom of front tail; Pajamas— 
front hem of top. 
Work shirts—bottom of front | 


| tail; Work pants—inside right 
| 


DSA GPS TEpURTENE Tee, 


WESTERN TITLE GUARANTY ; 
COMPANY 


| 

| BERKELEY... . 841-7505 [ 

| FREMONT ... . 797-4122. : 
HAYWARD .. . . 537-1165 | 

| LIVERMORE... 477-9126 i 

| OAKLAND . . 893-8100 

i SAN LEANDRO . . 483-4000 i" 


front pocket;. Overalls—right hip | 


pocket. 
Heavy outerwear, rainwear, | 
sportswear — lower pocket; 


| Trousers, pants, slacks, knickers, 
knee pants, riding breeches—in- 
side right hip pocket. 


COSMOPOLITAN is one of the. 
many Hearst magazines which | 


Labor asks you not to buy. Do 
not buy any Hearst publication 


until all unions at the strike- | 


boand L.A. plant return to work. 


er 
'{ Oakland Floral Depot 


MEMBER OF GARDENERS; FLORISTS 
| AND NURSERYMAN’S LOCAL No. 1206 


H 1900 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
| OAKLAND 
Phone TEmplebar 2-0262 


| paneer heen 
SIMMONS 


Manufacturers of 


| BURNETTS 
NEW LUCKY’S 


2268 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
“For the Best in Italian Foods” 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


ie 


|) LEATHER WORK GLOVES, MITTS 
|{ WELDERS’ LEATHER GARMENTS 


HOURS 8-5—-Sa!.: 8-3 


SIMMONS GLOVE CO. 


|} $06 12th St., Oakland, Call. 
“— 451-0462 


ime INSURANCE and TRUST COMPANY 


@0 WEBSTER STREET 


. = 
| On pr { ki Fr 5 
co San Leandro and’ Gn Ramen 


shoppers to) 


Getting Your 
~ MONEY'S WORTH 


Consumers Union told the 
|Federal Trade Commission that 
the 1969 cars it is testing were 
as carelessly put together as any 
it has tested in recent years and 
have more than twice as many 
| defects as the neW Cars it tested 
| two years ago. 

Some replacement parts to 
correct defects took as long as 
10 weeks to arrive, and others 
still have not been received, Rob- 
|ert J. Klein, economics editor of 
| Consumer Reports, CU’s monthly 
;magazine, told a Federal Trade 
Commission hearing into auto 
warranties. 


A SURVEY of 50,000 Consum- 
ers, Union members’ experiences 
in the five years to mid-1968 
showed no improvement in eith- 
}er quality control or dealer per- 
formance of warranty service, he 
said. 

Annual CU surveys have found 
approximately one-third of the 
new car owners to be dissatisfied 
with the condition of their cars 
as delivered. Of them, 25 per 
cent report that dealers did not 
repair the defects, as required by 
the manufacturer's warranty. 

Consumers Union asked why 
the FTC had not started filing 
'complaints against auto makers 
and dealers many years ago for 
making “false and deceptive 
claims about warranties and for 
;making promises in those war- 
ranties that they would not or 
| could not Keep.” 

The FTC was urged to “crack 
down” now. 


KLEIN ALSO urged the FTC to 
adopt rules to prevent auto mak- 
‘ers from attempting to deny li- 
| ability, in their written warran- 
| ties, for the general fitness of 
automobiles for their intended 
use and to spell out situations 
when auto makers must replace 
a “lemon” instead of attempting 
to repair it. 
| Congress shold set automobile 
' warranty standards, he said, in- 
‘cluding requirement that dealers 
provide a car for temporary use, 
or the price of renting one, if it 
took more than one day to cor- 
_rect manufacturing defects. 


Copyright 1969 by Consumers 
| Union of U.S., Inc., Mount Ver- 
‘non, N.Y. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a 
| Hearst magazine. Labor asks you 
not to buy any Hearst publica- 
tions until Hearst scabbing in 


| Los Angeles stops. 
i 
i 
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CHAPEL of the 
OAKS 


3007 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
TEmplebar 832-8100 
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Grower aid to anti-UFWOC 


‘ , . @ tJ e 
group bared; big suit filed 
i 
Revelation that the Agricul- “Mr. Republican” of the Senate, 
ture Workers Freedom to Work presented Mendoza with an 
Association was financed by em- | award by the National Right to 
Ployers has led to a $10,000,000 | Work Committee for his “help to 


damage suit against the AWF- | 


WA, the John Birch Society, the 
Right to Work Committee and 
a long list of grape growers and 
Others who created or financed 
the illegal organization, 

The damage action was 
brought in Kern County Supe- 
rior Court at Bakersfifeld by the 
AFLCIO United Farm Workers 


Organizing Committee, the tar- | 


get of AWFWA. 
LAW VIOLATION 

California law specifically for- 
bids employers to finance, dom- 
inate or control 
ostensibly formed to represent 
workers, 


Requirea documents filed with 
the Department of Labor by offi- 


cers of AWFWA revealed that | 


the organization was conceived 
at a meeting last May in Bakers- 
field attended by 10 grape grow- 
ers and was financed by growers, 
agricultural suppliers and right- 
wing organizations. 

Jose Mendoza, general secre- 
tary of AWFWA had made a na- 
tionwide tour to denounce Cesar 
Chavez and the UFWOC. 

A banquet was given in Men- 
doza’s honor 


organizations | 


in Washington, | 


farm workers.” 
| ORIGINAL SUIT 

Attorney Jerome Cohen of the 
UFWOC said Mendoza tried to 
dissolve the illegal AWFWA last 
| September when UFWOC origin- 
ally filed suit against AWFWA. 
But the organization was kept 


going by Gilbert Rubio, now AF- | 


WFA president, and Shirley Fet- 
alvero, secretary-treasurer. 

They are the officers that filed 
the revealing document under 
the Landrum-FGriffin Act. 

Their statements disclosed 
that those attending the orig- 
|inal meeting included a repre- 
sentative of Di Giorgio Corpora- 
tion which has a contract with 
the AFLCIO union and the 
heads of Giumarra Vineyards, a 
19,000 acre operation and a ma- 
jor target of UFWOC. 


Secretary Schultz 
‘would shun U.S. 


curbs on bargaining 


The new 


secretary of labor | 


DC., at which Senator Everett | gave no comfort to advocates of 
McKinley Dirksen of Illinois, | repressive labor legislation when 


9 months talking; 
20 days striking; 
airline workers gain 


American Airlines planes got | 


|back in the air last week after 


|ratification of a strike-ending | 


| agreement boosting wages 23 per 
cent plus better pension provi- 
{sions and other fringes. 

Fifteen thousand members of 
the Transport Workers Union, 
550 of them in th Bay Area, 
walked off ground jobs after 
their union had negotiated with- 
out agreement for nine months 
after the old contract’s expira- 
| tion date. 

New terms, won in 20 days on 
strike, boost pay 5 per cent re- 
troactive to last May 1 when the 
| old contract expired, 5 per cent 
more retroactive to last January 
'1, 5 per cent next August 30, 4 
per cent next February 14 and | 
|4 per cent on August 15, 1970. 

{| Pension benefits are boosted 
| to $15 a month for each year of | 
| covered service, raising the pen- | 
sion for workers retiring with 20 | 
years service to $300 a month 
from the previous $100, Vaca- | 
tions are improved by addition 
of a fifth week after 20 years} 
|service. Workers get a $20,000 | 
|group insurance plan and a 

novel allotment of $5 a month 

| for parking. | 

For the first time, mechanics’ | 
licenses will pay off in direct | 
pay benefits—a 5-cent per hour 
premium for each airplane and | 


‘March 31 is deadline’ for’ 


| March 31 is the deadline to 
| Sign up for supplementary Med- 
icare for many elderly. 


those born before October 1, 
1901. Those now 66 or 67, who 
haven't already signed up, will 
have another chance next Janu- 
ary if they miss this opportunity. 

“The doctor bill part of this 
federal health insurance _ pro- 
gram can save elderly people 
from financial disaster in the 
event of serious illness,” said 
William B. Hayward, district 
manager of the Oakland Social 
Security office. 

Hayward said about 95 per 
cent of those eligible are signed 
up but, “I would hate to learn of 


It is the absolute deadline for | 


supplementary Medicare aid 


;even one elderly person perman- 
| ently excluded from this part of 
| the Social Security program.” 

Just about everyone over 65 
is eligible for voluntary doctor 
bill insurance, Hayward said. It 
is not necessary that they have 
ever worked under Social Secur- 
ity or be retired. 

The cost is $4 a month. Last 
year, Hayward said, the supple- 
mentary program paid 33,000,- 
bills totaling $1,500,000,000. 

Mail the accompanying cou- 
pon in time to get a postmark 
of not later than March 31, and 
Hayward said Social Security 
will consider it an open applica- 


| tion. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


| 831 East 14th Street 


Oakland, Calif. 94606 


Please send me an enrollment card for Supplementary Medical 
Insurance Under Medicare along with a booklet giving information 
about protection under the program. 


My Name 


Address___ 


Soc. Sec. Number (if any) 


Birth Date. 


Phone 


Signature_ 


Reagan's plan to — : 
eliminate hospital 
opposed as brutal 


Governor Ronald Reagan’s 
plan to close Modesto State Hos- 
pital has been strongly attacked 
by the Union of State Employees 
411, Secretary-Treasurer Bud 
Aronson reports. 

The local termed Reagan’s an- 


would be phased out over the 
next 18 months 


ponsibility.” 

Nine hundred workers are in- 
volved. 

State Senator. Stephen P. 
Teale, Calaveras County Demo- 
crat, commented that, “The ad- 
ministration is falling all over 
itself, patting itself on the back 
and telling the people of the 
state how good it was by submit- 
ting the largest budget for men- 
tal hygiene in history. 

“Yet it was the same admin- 


istration just two years ago|Luther King’s death, the civil | tor Nicholas Petris of Oakland is | 


which mercilessly cut more than 
3,000 positions from mental hos- 
pitals throughout the state.” 

Teale called the Department 
of Mental Hygiene “Reavgan’s 
first whipping boy.” 


PAID POLITICAL ADVERT!SEMENT 


Master Plan Committee, 


“a brutal ex- | 
ample of fiscal and moral irres- | 


Experienced, independent, objective. 
Father, Member Retail Clerks Union Local 1179. 


“We ALL must share in the goals of excellence in 
education in a unified, integrated community.” 


Berkeley School Director 


SAMUEL S. MARKOWITZ 


University Protessor-Scientist 


Secretary George P. Shultz 


| made it clear he felt free collec- 
| tive bargaining 
| everyone 
| forced settlement of labor dis- 


better 
form 


for | 
of 


is 
than any 


putes. | 
Asked about such reactionary | 
/proposals as a labor court or | 
{compulsory arbitration, the new 
| secretary said: 

| “Free collective bargaining is | 
{a better system for handling 
|labor disputes than an imposed 
| settlement. I would move very 
| aaey Mou om 7eY) SuTUredi1eq 


| AfTAvey AIBA UBvIT P[NOM JT ‘uUls} 
| -sks Janoo aoqey Aue uo ATMOTS 
| Shultz took the same attitude | 
‘toward repressive legislation to | 
deal with so-called national 
/emergency strikes, which reac- | 
'tionary industrialists have, 
| urged, 
{ “I would approach that ques- | 
{tion very cautiously,” he said. 


‘UC Davis honors King 


While the legislature has re- | 
| fused to vote observance of the 
| first anniversary of Dr. Martin | 


|rights leader has been honored 
by another branch of the state. 
|The University of California’s | 
| Davis campus has named its new | 
‘law school building Martin Lu- 
| ther King Jr. Hall. 


BERKELEY CITY ELECTION 


PAID POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT 


PROFESSOR 


SAM MARKOWITZ 
for BERKELEY SCHOOL BOARD 


Active worker for integrated schools 


Chairman of two committees of School DeFacto 
Segregation Study Committee. 


Finance Committee. 


| power plant federal license held 


| inspectors, 
(and clerks in 52 cities. 


by mechanics. | 
Strikers included mechanics, | 


teletype operators 


Like old times 
—new ‘hot cargo’ 
ban is sought 


A new attempt to outlaw so- 


boycott” is underway in the 
State Senate. 
This is the objective of SB 544, 


tor John Harmer of Glendale. 

The measure, similar to one 
defeated in the 1968 session, is 
in the hands of the Labor & So- 
cial Welfare Committee. 


tion urged unionists to write to. 
committee members to block this | 


version of the perennial assault 
to weaken labor’s collective bar- 
gaining position. 


Progressive Democratic Sena- | 


a member of the committee. 
The Federation emphasized 
that both hot cargo activities 
and secondary boycott are rec- 
ognized legitimate tools of the 
working man in labor disputes. 


PAID POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT 


Your members 
| deserve the best. 


| Offer them disability 


nouncement that the hospital | 241901109 ee13 Jo wasAS 947 UO cae “hot cargo and secondary | 


| income protection from 


‘introduced by Republican Sena- | 


| Mutual of Omaha. 


The California Labor Federa- | 


Don't take chances when con- 
sidering disability income pro- 
tection for your members. Offer 
them the dependable protection 


| available from Mutual of 
Omaha — the Company that 
pays. 


This remarkable coverage as- 
sures your members of an emer- 
gency “paycheck” when they're 
sick or hurt and can't work. This 


Mutual 
&FOmaha: 


The Company that pays 


is TAX-FREE cash to spend as 
they see fit — to buy groceries, 
pay the rent, the utilities or any 
other living expenses. Can even 
help them pay their medical ex- 
penses. 


And because this plan is of- 
fered to your union as a group, 
your members are able to enjoy 
important savings over what a 
similar plan would cost them on 
an individual basis. 


For full details on a 
plan of disability ine 
come protection tail- 
ored to your union’s 


needs, contact 
Mutual of Omaha 
today. 


Life Insurance Affiliate: United of Omaha 
Mutual of Omaha Insurance Company 


Home Office: Omaha, Nebraska 


Mutual of Omaha 

24 California Street, Room 205 
San Francisco, California 94111] 
Association Group Department 


Please rush me full details on a disability income plan for my union. ' 


Name 


Address 
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|rowdy reporters. The note in- 
forming of his recommendation, 
| Daelicaves consideration. A rare 


Steel Machinists 1304 
quality among the Hierarchy of 
BY DAVE ARCA | higher education. 


At least John’s letter aided our 
effort to offset the opinion of 


Hi. Rejection is one thing. A 
recommendation, is another. The 
combination of both in one com- 
munication, isn’t ordinary. 

Professor John Hutchinson 
wrote from UCLA. He had rec- 
ommended a Fellowship to UC’s 
School of Journalism, for Dave 
Arca. How about that? His kind 
Gesture had us idiotically ec- 
static. 

Unfortunately, enclosed in the 
Professor’s epistle, was a copy of 
a reply from the Journalism 
School's Chairman. Budgetary 
complications, and intricacies of 
reorganization, created Fellow- 
ship limitations. Consequently it 
was no dice for Dave. We're sure 
scrry about that. Foiled by the 
fickle finger of fate again. 

It’s probably just as well. Our 
approach to Journalism is pretty 
primitive for college consump- 
tion. Still what might have been, 
could have been another mile- 
stone. 

How about that John Hutch- 
inson? We knew him as a Dele- 
gate to the Central Labor Coun- 
cil. We heard him speak at vari- 
ous Institutes. We didn’t know 
the depth of his compassion for 


;our own little lady. Sometimes 
her terminology describing our 
intellect, sounds _ suspiciously 
like, “stupid.” 

It ain’t necessarily so. Not ac- 
cording to the epistle of quaint 
John, the Professor. Okay? Okay. 


Typographical Auxiliary 
BY ELIZABETH FEE 


The regular monthly meeting 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary No, 26 
will be on April 3 at 10:30 a.m., 
at 
Church, 2735 MacArthur Boule- 
vard, at Coolidge St., Oakland. 

Bring your sandwiches. 

Election of local officers. 


Our fifty-ninth Charter Day 
|was celebrated with a luncheon 
; and entertainment. 

Ann Taillon of San Francisco 
| Auxiliary No. 21 won the tape- 
‘stry donated by Dora Brayyton. 

Evelyn Walters, Betty Bowdish 
| and Elizabeth Fee hosted a baby 
shower for Jeene Farley Heyden. 


the Fruitvale Presbyterian . 


Steanifitters 342 
BY JIM MARTIN 


ritory for a period of at least 


teva” (30). consecutive -work | Sheet Metal Workers 71 6 
BY ROBERT M. COOPER 


This National Agreement also | 
provides, ‘“‘When wages, overtime | 
/and working conditions differ 
'from those of his home Local 


From time to time our Union pnion, the better shall apply. All 


office has had inquiries relative of the legally negotiated fringe 
to the freedom of movement for | phenefits, contributions, or de- 


We lost another of our old- 
time members when Sammie 
Williams passed away. Sammie 


United Association members em- auctions under his home loca] St@%ted out in the shipyards 22 


ployed by pneumatic control 


union's agreement, shall be paid 
contractors. lonly to the Trustees of the 

The National Agreement be- | fringe benefit funds of his home 
tween the Pneumatic Control Local Union. 
Systems Council, covering the 
following Control Contractors: 
Robert Shaw Company, Honey- 
well Inc.; Powers Regulator 
Company, Johnson Service Com- 
pany and the Barber-Colman 
Company and the United Asso- 
ciation, provides: 

“The Employer may, at his dis- |}. - 
cretion, assign one journeyman ae for such fea oat 
or one foreman from the area in On all heavy industrial work, 
which the Employer is located to Such as, the Construction of 
work each job or jobs within the Power Generating Stations, Oil 
territorial jurisdiction of anoth- Refineries, Chemica] Plants, 
er Loca] Union. When this is | Steel Mills, or other heavy in- 


“Employees covered 
Agreement are permitted to use 
their personal automobiles for 
transportation from one job to 
another during the work day 
for transporting company tools 
and material. The Employer, at 
his discretion, may supply a ve- 


‘done they shall be permitted to dustrial type of work, the Em- 


work without the Employer be- |Ployer shall pay and contribute 


by this 


ing required to hire any other 
employe. 

“The Employe shall be permit- 
ted to work without being re- 
quired to take out a travel card, 
working permit, or paying as- 
sessment of any kind, unless he 


is scheduled to work in the ter- 


respect for power lines. 


Cranes, booms, scaffolding, 
drilling rigs, hay derricks and 
irrigation pipe become dangerous 
electrical conductors when they 


touch overhead wires. 
60 play it safe. Operate 


equipment with care. Never 
move rigs with the boom up, or 
lift pipe without first checking 


‘Look up-and look 
out for power lines. 


PGE 


When you’re working with high- 
rising equipment, show a lot of 


your 


"T LAY 
LIFE ON 
THE LINE. | 


| citilzens advocate with power to 


to the International Training 
| Fund.” 

| Election in Berkeley for five 
| city council seats will be held 
' April 1. We wish to call to the 
attention of our members resid- 
'ing in Berkeley that one of our 


| better Labor Attorneys, Joe Gro- | 


din, is a candidate. 

Mr. Grodin, who served as an 
attorney for the American Civil 
Liberties Union, and is President 
of the Northern California Chap- 
ter of the Americans Action, is 
considered by many as_ the 
Berkeley Democratic link to the 
Ultra-Liberal Community. 


Mr. Grodin has advised that 
he would conduct a study of Po- 
lice-Community Relations and 
Police Recruiting and Training 
Standards as “an important 
means of creating public confi- 
dence in the process. Addition- 
ally, the City, should establish a 


investigate complaints, in order 
to insure just treatment for ev- 
ery person in his dealings with | 
Local Government.” 

We wish to call to the atten- | 
tion of our membership, Section | 
108 of the United Association’s 
Constitution, By-Laws and Rules 
of Order: 

“The Vice President shall be 
chairman of the Local Executive 
Board and have supervision over | 
all members entering the assem- 
bly room and upon a member | 
presenting his due book in good | 
standing he will give him a pass- 
word. He shall also have super- | 
vision over all members depart- | 
ing from the room, assist the | 
President to keep order during | 
meetings, and in the absence of | 
the President will assume the 
chair.” 

Your cooperation in present- 
ing your due book upon entrance | 
to our meeting hall will be ap- 
preciated. Please check your due 
book. Be sure that dues are paid | 
for January before March 31. 

Our next meeting will be held | 
on April 3. f 
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CLARENCE N. 


COOPER 


MORTUARY 


a 
“Built by Personal 
Service” 
EA 


Main Office 


Fruitvale Ave. at East 
Sixteenth Street 
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years ago and had been there 
ever since. His son Sammie, Jr. 
and brother Melkiah also work 
out of this Union. 

Nelson Jolly, the Tri-State 
Council Coordinator, attended 
our regular meeting and showed 
a goodly number of slides show- 
ing the vast use of plastics in the 
sheet metal industry, I think 
everybody was amazed and very 
interested in the pictures. 
| The material is being used for 
|air duct (all types of plastic sky- 
|lights, fascia, signs, laboratory 
equipment, etc.) The meeting 
adjourned in respect to Al Val- 
adon and Sammie Williams. 

| While attending a pre-job con- 

ference regarding Bechtel’s $60,- 
000,000, 2 year duration, new 
cracking plant for Union Oil in 
Oleum, they told us that 16 per 
cent of their on the job injuries 
are caused due to the craftsmen 
not using protective equipment 
or clothing. 

John Suchowaski has been 
laid up for quite sometime but 
is feeling better. It will still. be 
awhile before he will be back on 
the job. 

The out-of-work list is the 
longest it has ever been since 
I’ve been an agent. There are 
196 listed as of today. 

Regular membership meetings 
of the Union are every third 
Wednesday of the month at 8 
p.m. in the Labor Temple, Oak- 
land. 

Tri-State Council Death As- 
sessment No. 640 is still due and 
payable. 


Watchmakers Local 101 
BY GEORGE -F. ALLEN 


We have had several com- 
plaints in the past relative to the 
“Discount Percentage Prices” be- 
ing run in various Papers and 
throw-a-ways. We have advised 
those who contacted us relative 
to this unethical advertising that 
We were working on this matter. 

During this past week, just 
prior to my leaving for Chicago, 
I had a meeting with the repre- 
sentative of the stores who gen- 
erally are responsible for this 
type of advertising and I do be- 
lieve that much was accom- 
plished. 

However, due to my contem- 


| plated trip, this matter will have 
| to be followed up upon my re- 


turn, but I do sincerely believe 


|@ Satisfactory agreement will be 


reached, thus eliminating this 
type of advertising in the future. 


Prediction on jobs 


Assuming an unemployment 
rate of 3 per cent and armed 


|forces of 2,700,000, the U.S. De- 


partment of Labor expects about 
89,000,000 persons to be at work 
in 1975—one third more than the 


| 67,000,000 employed in 1960.- 


40 ACRE RANCH SITE 


Near Elko, Nevada 
PROPOSED GOVERNMENT 
DAM, HUMBOLT_ RIVER 
RUBY MOUNTAINS, 
ANGEL LAKE 


$50.00 Down 


$30.00 Monthly 
FULL PRICE $4,450.00 


GIVE PHONE NUMBER IN 
REPLY TO 


A622 E. 12th Street 
tkland, Ce. 94606 
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Consumer finance is a multibillion dollar jungle where 
everyone knows his way around except the consumer. 
It is a rich jingle where everyone makes money except 
the consumer. 

The American consumer has difficulty reading even 
the few guideposts. He hears only the siren Call of “bor- 
row and enjoy it now.” And gets lost more deeply in 
the pay-and-pay-aind-pay-later jungle. 

The consumer is paying off his loans at the rate of 
more: than $7,000,000,000 a month and steadily going 
deeper into’debr. 

He owed $112,117,000,000 in Faniiaty oft automobile 
Joans, charge’ accounts, credit cards, pérsomal: loans and 
other formis of consumer credit: He was’ $10,857,000,000 
farther in‘hock'than-he was a year‘éarlier. © > 

It’s all very profitable for somebody else. ‘For emample, 
Beneficial Finance, which’ offers- “friéadly; \ neighborly 
Service,” has been. making an average annual return of 
19 per cent on stockholders equity for the last five years. 

Household Finance's return last year. was 16.7 per cent.. 

Consumer credit is the lifeblood of the United States’ 
booming economy. 

Take.a look at the nation’s largest retailer, Sears Roe- 
buck. Sears is so heavily involved in consumer credit that 
Forbes magazine lists it among the’ finance companies 
in its annual ratings of American industry. 

Close’ to 60 per cent of Sears’ sales, or nearly $5,000,- 
000,000, is done on credit, and quite profitably, too, with 
its revolving charge accounts. Sears’ Allstate insurance 


Whilé we worry about smog, oil ‘slicks, 
polluted waters and ‘radiation, there’s' be- 
ginhing to be ample evidence that farmers 
who produce our food ate quietly poison- 
ing us. 

That's not what they are trying to do. 
The human poisoning is a by-product of 
agricultural use. of chemicals to kill in- 
Sects, diseases and weeds inthe fields and - 
to make crops grow bigger, better and more 
profitably. 

The story; ‘coming out in fragmented 
pieces, indicates all of are being poisoned 
by chemicals developed to benefit man. 

The extent of ‘this wholesale uninten- 
tional poisoning is leaking out in fatm- 
érs’ complaints against other farmers, in 
orders of the State Board of Agriculture, 
in scientific reports and in’ a’ court battle 
of union farm workers trying to learn the 
composition of poisons often sprayed upon 


and actions: 

@ The ‘State Board of Agriculture or- 
dered an investigation of labeling  pesti- 
cides, herbicides’ and chemical ° fertilizers 
after one board member said he understood 


field hands. ee 
Here aré some of the recent disclosures 


FARM WORKER walks in a cloud of toxic dust as he 
applies a dangerous chemical to a broccoli field near 
Indio. The label on the poison warns “Harmful if 


COMStIMER 


Lost in a credit jungle 


companies, which also thrive on consumer credit, con- 
tribute 20 per cent of Sears profits. 

This is all very fine for business and the money lender. 
But what of the consumer whose often unwise borrowi ings 
keep the economy turning? 

In the last eight years personal bankruptcies have 
doubled; 1,000,000 consumers went broke. More than 
a quarter of American families pay out a third of their 
income on loans and credit purchases, 

Those who pay the highest price for credit and suffer 
the most are those who can least afford it. They under- 
statid the jungle the least—the poor, the uneducated, the 
worker without a steady job. These are the people most 
likely to be lost forever in the credit jungle. 

Partly because of the consumer's cry for fair play 
and‘ partly because of the multibillion dollar value of the 
credit jungle; two distinctly different pieces of legisla- 
tion are ‘appearing in the United States. 

Ohne i$’an accomplished: fact. It is a helpful new federal 
law whose Truth-in-lending provisions will require the 
lender to translate the confusing ways of quoting 
charges into true annual interest. 

Then* the ‘consumer will know what the financial ‘lan- 
guages mean. For emample that a 5 per cent commercial 
loan on a new car, if he can still find that rate, is more 
costly than 9 pet cent at his credit union, that 1¥2 per 
cent'on a revolving charge account is 50 per cent higher 
than the credit union’s 12 per cent for a personal loan. 


The other piece of legislation is a “Uniform Consumer 


swallowed, 
Avoid’ breathing of dust. Avoid contact with skin, 
eyes or clothing.” 
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Credit Code” (UCCC) being urged on the 50 state legis 
latures. It is under attack by virtually every consumer or- 
ganization in the nation. 

The Association of California Consumers describes it 
as “a thoroughly pernicious piece of legislation” being 
“pushed hard by a powerful combination of retailers and 
consumer finance industry.” 

Consumer's Union says in the March issue of Con- 
sumer Reports: “We don’t think any state, no matter 
how bad its existing credit laws, should adopt UCCC 
without extensive amendments in favor of consumers.” 

Just what is this Uniform Consumer Credit Code and 
what could it mean to California? If it is so bad how did 
it come into existence and what is the likelihood it would 
be imposed on us? Ién’t there anything we can do to 
reverse the rising cost of consumer credit? 

All three questions are answered in separate articles 
in this Inside Issue. 

Municipal Judge George Brunn of Berkeley, recognized 
nationally as a’ leading authority om UECC, tells about 
it in relation to existing California laws. 

A California member of the Commission that spon- 
sored the code tells how it came ‘into being and what 
will probably happen to it this year in this state. 

-And yes, there is a way to. reverse spiraling interest 
rates. The Washington State Labor Council did it. Inside 
Issue tells how the Labor Council lowered Washington 
interest ceilings in a battle plan that may be employed 
here next year by the Association of California Consumers. 


re the farmers quietly poisoning us? 


inhaled’ or absorbed through skin. 


Photo by Ilitis; from El Malcriada 


“700 to 800 persons per year are injured 
from these chemicals” and “the mortality 
rate is high.” 

e A biologist reported that the DDT has 
polluted the oceans where it enters a food 
chain eventually reaching the human body. 
In sea birds, he reported, it has proven to 


be a dangerous version of: The ‘Pill threat- 
ening ‘to wipe out entire’ species. 

@ The State of California: ordered rice 
growers in seven ‘north’ central counties 
to stop using’ the weed: killer ‘propanil 
because it was damaging nearby prune and 
almond orchards. 

@ The United Farm Workers Crm: 


izing Committee was carrying on a six 
month battle in Kern’ County Superior 
Court for the-right to-see official records 
of poisonous pesticides sprayed‘ on fields 
where its members work. Firms which 
apply them and the county agricultural 
commissioner insisted they were private 
information and trade secrets. 


e Entomologists have pointed out that 
indiscriminate use of pesticides-is killing 
off the good bugs as well as the bad bugs, 
upsetting the ‘balance of nature. 

What agricultural poisons are doing and 
may do to to human beings are of greatest 
concern to Californians for this No. 1 agri- 

continued on page 7 
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Just what is the Uniform Consumer 
Credit Code (UCCC) and what would it 


mean to Californians? 


Listen to: Judge George Brunn of the 
Berkeley-Albany municipal court district. 
He has devoted most of his professional 
life to consumer credit and is one of the 
nation’s top experts on UCCC. 

‘MOST TECHNICAL’ 

Here is what he has to say: 

“The proposed code is one of the most 
important, most technical and difficult to 
understand pieces of legislation I have 
ever seen... 

“The code in many, many respects de- 
creases the protection of the borrower. And 
not in a single significant respect does it 
increase the borrower's rights when he 
deals with a small loan company .. . 

“And yet the drafters of the code have 
the unlimited gall to say that their bill is 
of benefit to consumers... 

“The loan provisions . . . raise interest 
ceilings... 

“Under the code permissible interest 
rates are 36 per cent on the first $300, 21 
per cent on the next $700, and 15 per 
cent on any excess over $1,000. 

“And these rates, under loopholes the 
code allows, may be increased another 8 
per cent in some cases... 

' “The same high rate ceilings incident- 
ally apply under the code to installment 
purchases—and that in many cases would 
mean doubling what is now permissible . . . 

“As to revolving credit—those charge 
accounts with the not-so-nominal monthly 
service charge—the code boosts interest 
ceilings from a now prevailing 18 per cent 
to 24 per cent, again with fudge factors 
allowing even higher interest in many 
Cases. 

“These incredible permitted interest rates 
—about to be foisted on a people who al- 
ready pay more interest than any other na- 
tion in history, would, as usual, fall most 
heavily on the poor and the minorities, 
‘but would also harm every citizen who 
uses credit... 


Who dreamed 


An obscure but prestigious organization 
known as the National Conference of Com- 
missioners of Uniform State Laws is the 
sponsor of the proposed Uniform Credit 
Code which consumer groups throughout 
the nation are attacking as nefarious. 


. The conference has drafted and handed 
to state legislatures dozens of uniform 
codes or model acts on various subjects. 
About 10 of their proposals are up for dis- 
cussion in the California Legislature this 
year. 

STATE LAW 

_ However, California often does not like 
what the conference produces. The reason 
is simple. Its codes are frequently inferior 
to‘ existing laws in this state. 

California Democratic Assemblyman 
Edwin L. Z’Berg of West Sacramento, who 
has been a member of the conference for 
years, explains it this way: 

The commission is trying to help re- 
duce the conflicting web of laws in the va- 
rious states governing the same subject. 
Often what is permitted in one state is 
banned in another while other states have 
miyriad variations. 

So when the commission tackles any par- 
ticular subject, it studies the conflicting 
Statutes and tries to establish a happy 
median. 

It Comes up with a plan on whatever sub- 
ject it currently is concentratnig on, which 
most states are apt to adopt. In some states, 


“The drafters of the code have not said 
one single, solitary word to the effect that 
present rates don’t permit an adequate 
profit and, indeed, any such claim would 
be ridiculous. 

“Among the stocks that did best on the 
New York Stock Exchange last year were 
banks (up 46 per cent as a group), small 
loan companies (up 47 per cent) and fi- 
nance companies (up 69 per cent) ... 

“We all know that many rates will go as 
high as the law permits as they have tradi- 
tionally done. This will especially be true 
in the ghettos, where the exploited min- 
orities will be victimized even more . . 

“As far as small loans are concerned, 
the code, in return for allowing higher 
rates, would give consumers nothing and 
in fact take a great many things away from 
us. How would we fare in the field of 
credit sales? 

“Here the proposed code has a few 
good things . . . But over-all the code’s 
provisions on credit sales do not even come 
close to striking a reasonably fair balance 
between the rights of buyers and sellers .. . 
BLANK CONTRACT 

“The code permits the pernicious prac- 
tice, outlawed by many present laws and 
favored by auto dealers, of having the cus- 
tomer sign a sales contract in blank or im- 
perfectly filled in. 

“The customer then wakes up and finds 
his payment terms entirely different from 
what the salesman had told him, 

“The code permits the seller who in- 

stalls anything in the home to take real 
estate as security. In other words, a family 
can jeopardize its home because of an 
aluminum siding job or a fire alarm system 
- . . Families have in fact lost their homes 
through such purchases . . . 
_ “The code . . . allows the evil practices 
of taking away the buyer’s rights by the 
simple device of the seller assigning the 
sales contract to a finance company. 

“, » » Even if the buyer was defrauded 

- . the buyer would have to pay the fi- 
mance company unless he, the buyer, noti- 


6. 


BUZZ SESSIONS at recent annual convention of the Association of Cali- 


This is the Uniform Credit Code 


fornia Consumers discuss tactics to keep money lenders from imposing 
the Uniform Consumer Credit Code on California. 


fied the finance company within three 
months of his claim—something buyers 
are not likely either to know or do. 


FAVORS LENDERS 

“No one has spoken more eloquently 
against this kind of provision than Robert 
L. Jordan and William D. Warren . 
who did the basic drafting of the code... 

“Jordan and Warren wrote last year... 
‘this kind of provision . . . gives the fi- 
nancial institution the best of all worlds... 


“‘For the poor consumer beset by a ruth- 
less finance company a notice type statute 
can be disastrous. The principal consumer 
complaint about this type of statute re- 
quires quick, affirmative action on the 
consumer's part. 

““The lower the intelligence and the 
sophistication of the consumer, the less 
likely he is to comply with the statute by 
writing out a notice accurately raising his 
claims and sending it to the assignee with- 
in the required time.’ ., 

“The code permits the tricky power of 


it up? Why? What now? 


its plans could be an improvement. In 
states like California with progressive his- 
tories, existing statutes generally are bet- 
ter. Hence the conflict. 


The proposed Uniform Consumer Credit 
Code, however, is one of the conference's 
proposals which recognized consumer ex- 
perts feel would be no improvement in 
California or any other state. Consumers 
Union warns that no state, however bad its 
present credit laws are, should buy the 
UCCC plan without significant pro-con- 
sumer amendments. 


“The commission was beginning to run 
out of things that. could be made uniform,” 
Z'Berg says, when the finance people came 
along with the idea of the uniform credit 
code. 

The thing was under discussion for three 
years. Drafting of the complicated 127 
page document was largely financed by the 
credit industry. A distinguished group of 
professors, all specialists, did most of the 
work. 

The need was clear for what they sup- 
posedly set out to do, but didn’t. 

The states had a maze of hundreds of 
laws governing consumer loans and credit. 
None were the same, Few supplied added 
protection to consumers. Often regulation 
of lenders was negligible or missing. 

Congress moved in last year to supply 
nationwide uniformity in part of the field 
and some degree of badly needed help for 
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consumers by adopting the Consumer Pro- 
tection Act. 
U.S. AIDS 

After July 1 its Truth-in-lending provi- 
sions will require merchants and money 
lenders to supply consumers the informa- 
tion they need to. shop intelligently for 
credit. 

Ironically, the new federal law supplied 
the finance interests the angle they needed 
to pressure legislatures to adopt the Uni- 
form Consumer Credit Code. 

Many state credit laws need to be amend- 
ed to avoid conflict with the new federal 
law. And the federal act allows exemptions 
in states that have their own Truth-in- 
Lending Laws. Thus there is a rush by the 
money interests to push through state ac- 
tion on the code by April 1, with argu- 
ments that appeal to state legislators, 

The finance industry is in a big rush to 
get the code enacted in as many states as 
possible before the Truth-in-Lending goes 
into effect. They would prefer to have 
credit truths enforced by the states rather 
than the federal government. 

Consumer minded legislators in Sacra- 
mento have moved to keep California 
from being swept up in this campaign. 
LONG SURVEY 

Assemblyman Z'Berg and Democratic 
Senator George E. Danielson of Los An- 
geles have introduced resolutions calling 
for a study of the code'by an advisory com- 
mission to report to the legislature in 1970. 


attorney by which sellers can legalize all 
kinds of threatening or violent collection | 
and repossession practices . . 


“In the hugely profitable area of selling” 
the customer all kinds of insurance along” 
with what he buys or borrows, the code. 
contains no meaningful protection .. . 


“The whole practice of selling insurance 
along with goods is a pernicious one, lead- 
ing to overcharges, coercion, deceptive 
practices and useless policies .. . The code 
chooses to ignore the problem. 


“The code does not cover pawnbrokers. 
Pawnbrokers are the credit supply for 
many of our poorest citizens. But in deal-. 
ing with pawnbrokers they will not even 
get such protection as the code provides, 
Thirty-six per cent apparently is not 
enough for them... 5 

“The code lets the seller collect attor-- 
neys’ fees up to 15 per cent when he sues 
and wins. It gives no such right to the 
consumer if he wins, unless he can prove 
a violation of the code... 

“The code has what we might call esca- 
lator clauses. The most important relate to 
interest rates. For instance, you can charge 
36 per cent on the first $300 and lower 
rates on higher amounts. 

“If the cost of living goes up, say 10 
per cent, the highest rate could then .be 
charged on the first $330. But in the. ad- 
mittedly unlikely event the cost of living. 
ever goes down, the. process .would: not 
work in reverse... gute 

“It is reasonable and many,existing laws 
provide that if the seller or the. finance. 
company violate. the law, the . agreement 
is void . . . But not the code ., . In most 
cases the seller can violate the law and the 
buyer is stuck. The -buyer has. no such 
loopholes.” re opt eo 

“Let us take a closer look at the code 
and small loan companies... = 

“Under the present law the borrower 
cannot be required .to purchase anything 
in connection with the loan. The code con- 
tains no such provision. 

“The present law provides: for bending. 
The code does not... 

“This is a very bad code, worse im many: 
respects than. many existing laws and 
better in very few... 

“The code would deprive us. of many 
rights as to consumer loans, without giv-' 
ing us any new ones, It is grossly’ inade- 
quate in the field of sales. And to boot, it 
would allow much higher interest rates, 
in some cases double what we are now 
paying... 

“Its sponsors hope that we will be too 
dumb to understand the law, too unsophis- 
ticated to resist their high-price propa- 
ganda, and too weak to do anything about 
it.” 


| ae re e's °F 


It’s too late for the fish, birds and sea 
animals which died when that undersea 
oil well sprang a leak off Santa Barbara, 
but there’s a simple answer to the prob- 
lem. 

It's one that many Santa Barbarans may 
never have heard of and others—if they 
have substantial oil stocks—might disap- 
prove of. 


STOP IT 

The prescription of Dr. Walter J. Mead, 
professor of economics at the University 
of California Santa Barbara campus, is: 

Simply stop giving the oil companies 
the financial breaks which let them make 
a profit from the high-cost process of tak- 
ing oil from under the sea. 

There are big economic advantages, 
topped by the 2714 per cent “depletion 
allowance,” which figure in the picture, 
says Dr. Mead. 


They are misguided subsidies, provided 
by the hapless taxpayer, he said. Not only 
do they make it profitable for the oil com- 
panies to extract oil they otherwise would 
leave alone, but they do it by pushing the 
U.S. price of crude oil to an artificial level 
far above the world price. 

He disclosed — which also is news to 
many — that the price of crude oil in the 
United States is $1 or thereabouts above 
the world price, something most consumers 
don’t know. 

The price in the U.S. thus is more than 
$3 a barrel, but if government's help to 
the wealthy oil firms were ended, Dr. 
Mead said, it would subside to the world 
price of $2.: 

Dr. Mead’s comments were a new slant 
on the furor over the eruption of crude oil 
from offshore wells. Earlier there had 
been criticism of federal rules which did 


Oil subsidies 
and disaster 


not require oil companies to line their 
wells to the same depth as long standing 
state regulations demanded, And Secretary 
of Interior Hickel's off-again, on-again 
policy on halting drilling had come under 
sharp attack. 

SKEPTICAL 

Dr. Mead was a bit skeptical as to the 
effect of such criticism. He said: 

“A halt to drilling and tighter anti- 
pollution rules will probably last only until 
public outcry has died down. 

“But firms that might delight in 
circumventing regulations will respond 
quickly to the removal of their profit 
motive.” 

Dr. Mead is an authority on the eco- 
nomics of mineral resources in the world’s 
oceans and on shale oil production. 
ARTIFICIAL PRICE 

Maintenance of the artificially high 
price, he said, “results in misallocation of 
national resources, weakening our nation 
—including national defense —and de- 
pressing the standard of living through 
burdens upon the taxpayer and consumer.” 

Here is his summary of the ways in 
which government tampers with the free 
market in oil: 

1. The “depletion allowance,” which per- 
mits companies to deduct from taxable 
income 2743 per cent of gross income 
from crude production. The one restric- 
tion is that the deduction may not exceed 
50 per cent of net income. 

This, Dr. Mead says, was intended to 


stimulate oil resource exploitation and has 
worked so well that if all U.S. oil re- 


serves were tapped at efficient rates, over- 

supply would force down prices. 
2. Prorating. State governments, at the 
continued on page 8 


ERUPTING from the sea bottom to become a dirty smear on the surface 
are some 20,000 barrels of oil each day during the rampage of a runaway 
undersea oil well off Santa Barbara. The bubbling stream of oil shows 
plainly on the near side of the drilling tower. The resulting oil slick cov= 
ered 1,200 square miles, killed myriads of sea animals, birds and fish 
and fouled beaches for miles. 


Are the farmers quietly poisoning us? 


continued from page 5 


cultural state is the world’s greatest user 
of chemical farm aids. 

There isn’t enough knowledge or re- 
Search into what these chemicals may do 
to mankind and his environment, Dr. Fran- 
¢isco Bravo told the State Board of Agri- 
culture at its February 13 meeting in 
Tulare. ; 

Bravo-is a member of the board, a Los 
Angeles physician and Imperial Valley 
rancher, 

On his motion the board ordered an 
investigation of labeling, pricing and 
profits in-the chemical industry. 

It is intended to be a probe similar to 
national. investigation of the drug com- 
panies; ~Hopefully it may lead to some 
protection of farm worker and consumer. 
CHEMICAL WARFARE 

Dr. Bravo accused manufacturers of 
“chemieals warfare, not only on the bad 
bugs, but also on the good bugs and human 
beings.” 

“They have-no responsibility to the pub- 
lic except to collect the money, and 
they've done a lot of that,” Dr. Bravo said. 

Regarding: profits, he reported that one 
pesticide which cost 1.6 cents to produce 
was sold to farmers for 51 cents. 

There is scant control over poisons used 
on California food crops it developed. Dr. 
Harry Spires of the State Department of 
Agriculture told the board “We do not 
make tests of our own” in licensing pesti- 
of the chemical companies. 


Tests to determine the amount of poi- 
sonous residue on farm produce before it 
is marketed for public consumption, Dr. 
Spires said, “are more happenings than 
tests.” 

Dr. J. E. Swift of the University of Cali- 
fornia Extension Service reported that the 
service makes recommendations regarding 
agricultural chemicals based on its own 
tests. But, he noted, nobody had to follow 
the recommendations. He named two 
brands of pesticides “eliminated from our 
recommendations three years ago” but still 
used in California. 

The danger is not only from pesticides. 
Dr. Barry Commoner, director of the Cen- 
ter for the Biology of Natural Systems at 
Washington University, warned recently 
that soil and water are being polluted by 
7,000,000 tons of nitrogen compounds 
yearly from chemical fertilizers, 

BAY POLLUTED 

“The heavily farmed areas of California 
probably represent the most severe public 
health hazard from nitrates originating in 
fertilizers,’ Dr. Commoner told a scientific 
convention in Dallas. 

He said nitrates have polluted the San 
Joaquin River, most of the streams in the 
Central Valley and contribute to the pollu- 
tion of San Francisco Bay. 

Nitrate compounds themselves are not 
directly dangerous, Commoner said, but 
they are easily converted into nitrites 
“which can be dangerously poisonous to 
humans.” 

He said nitrate polluted water has 


caused outbreak of an anemia like disease 
in infants which can retard mental growth 
and even cause death. 


DDT IN OCEANS 

Another scientist came up with the more 
frightening report. He told how DDT has 
been washed from the croplands to poison 
the world’s oceans in the 25 years since it 
was first used. 

Dr. Charles F. Wurster, biologist of the 
State University of New York, told a 
scientific conference at the University. of 
California’s Scripps Institution of Ocean- 
ography last month, that: 

DDT is “the most widely distributed 
synthetic chemical in the world” and. most 
of it winds up in the ocean. 

It has been found in all forms of sea 
life, he said, with greater concentrations 
in the larger fish. And still greater con- 
centrations in sea birds that prey on fish. 
DDT IN PEOPLE 

Concentrations of DDT found in man, 
he said, are about a million times stronger 
than the concentration in the ocean water. 

Nobody knows what this DDT is doing 
and will do to people. But Dr, Wurster 
says “It’s rather foolish to believe it can 
do- n0-harm to people.” 

In sea birds and in laboratory animals, 
among other things, it leads to the break 
down of vital sterioid hormones, including 
the sex hormones. 


“DDT is a pretty effective version of 


The Pill but a dangerous one,” the scien- 
tist reported. first 
Virtually all species of oceanic birds 
are in grave reproductive difficulties, -b 
said. 
BIRD EXTINCTION 

“If we continue to use DDT,” Wurster 
continued, “there is no question that we 
face the extinction of many birds and very 
serious problems with many. important 
fish. e 

“It's foolhardy to talk today about feed- 
ing millions of hungry people with food 
from the sea while we poison it by con- 
tinuing to flush DDT into the oceans.” .. 

In California the.concern of the United: 
Farm Workers Organizing Committee was 
with the increasing number of cases of 
workers being poisoned in the fields. 

California uses about 20 per cent of 
America’s pesticides and accounts for about 
seevn per cent of the nation’s reported 
pesticide deaths, Dr. Irma West reported 
in an affidavit introduced in the Kern 
County court battle at Bakersfield. 
POISON DEATHS 

Dr. West .is coordinator of the Injury 
Patrol Project of the California Department 
of Health. 

Her testimony indicated the deadliness 
of some pesticides. 

She told of the death of a four year old. 
child of a farm worker from tetraethy! 
pyrophosphate (TEPP), and added, “The 

continued on page 8 
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continued from page 7 


urging of oil companies, have restricted 
production which keeps up prices. He 
gave the example of Texas which has lim- 
ited output to 42.8 per cent of efficient 
rate. 

3. The provision that royalties paid by 
oil companies to governments of foreign 
countries where they produce oil may be 
taken off the companies’ U.S. income taxes. 

While most big corporations pay around 
50 per cent income tax, he noted, Stand- 
ard of California gets away with less than 
3 per cent and Standard of New Jersey, 
the nation’s biggest oil firm, pays about 
4 per cent. This leaves plenty of money 
margin to pay for extraction of high-cost 
undersea oil and still make a profit. 

To counterbalance the advantage of com- 
panies producing oil abroad over those 
taking their crude from U.S. fields, the 


Are we being 
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estimated fatal dose of pure TEPP for an 
adult is one drop orally and one drop on 
the skin.” 

Dr. West mentioned six sizable out- 
breaks of poisoning among California fruit 
pickers in the last 10 years from one 
poison alone—parathion, which is also 
frequently used by home gardeners. 

This was one of many affidavits intro- 
duced in the hearing regarding poisoning 
from, aerial.and. land. crop dusting. 
POISONOUS SECRETS: ; 

The UFWOC is trying to remove a 
Cirtain~of secrecy over records which 


ope 


latter prevailed on the government to im- 
pose import quotas, pushing up prices. 
But 30,000 barrels a day slip into the 
United States quota free at Brownsville, 
Texas, because of an amazing loophole. 


Crude oil imports have been restricted 
since 1959 except that there is no quota 
on overland shipments. This is to permit 
Canadian oil to flow to the United States. 

But at Brownsville, Mexican oil is 
brought in by tanker, then loaded into 
trucks. The trucks make an 18 mile 
round trip across the border into Mexico 
and back to the starting place. 


The oil is unloaded, the truck reloaded. 
and another 18 mile roundtrip. Each truck 
carries 6,720 gallons of reduced crude. 

Fleets of tank trucks owned by three 
antiunion truck companies roll on a day- 
long circuit over this route to qualify the 
oil for exemption from import quotas. 


CLOSE TO DEATH, this sea duck was one of the oil-smeared victims pulled: 
from the ocean: after an undersea well went wild—in ‘an operation 
profitable only because the government-subsidizes the big oil companies, 
says a University of California Santa Barbara economist. 


Were the price of U.S. crude. to drop 
to the world level of $2 a barrel by re- 


moval of subsidies, Dr. Mead said, “be- 


cause recovery of oil in this channel is 


relatively: costly there would be no: 


drilling.” 
The world price might later rise, he: 

said» but “by that time there may be. im- 

proved technology to prevent blowouts.” 


poisoned by the farmers’ chemicals? 


would reveal applications of poisonous 
chemicals sprayed on San Joaquin Valley 
fields and sometimes workers, 

It all began last summer when a 
UFWOC attorney asked Kern County 
Agricultural Commissioner C. Seldon 
Morley to show him crop dusting records. 

Within two hours Superior Court Judge 
J. Kelly Steele, at the request of crop dust- 
ers, issued a court order preventing Morley 
from disclosing the reports. 

Crop dusters said the reports contained 
“trade secrets”: and “private information.” 

UFWOC Director Cesar Chavez insists 
the union’s major concern is “the protec- 


tion of human life from the dangers of 
economic poisoning.” 
“Economic poisons” 
namie for insecticides. 
WORKERS SPRAYED 
Farm workers gave the Bakersfield 
court hearing accounts of their personal 
experiences with agricultural poisons. 


is the Legislature's 


Joe Alejandro, who sprays sulphur on 
grape vineyards, said: 

“I spray in an open vehicle. The wet 
spray flies up and hits me all over the body 
and in the face. . . . As soon as the spray 
hits, I start itching. 


“Red splotches form on the skin and 


12% is enough in Washington State 


Churches, farmers and poverty groups 
joined labor last year in a highly organ- 
ized campaign to put over an initiative 
measure in the State of Washington re- 
ducing maximum interest rates on install- 
ment purchases from 18 to 12 per cent. 

It was the second interest rate battle 
labor fought and won in Washington 
within four years. 

The first fight raged through the 1965 
and 1967 sessions of the legislature. It set 
an 18 per cent ceiling on installment credit 
where some retailers had been getting as 
high as 36 per cent. 


LEFT LOOPHOLE 

But the 18 per cent law left a loophole. 
Banks previously had been limited by the 
usury law to 12 per cent on bank card 
charges. Banks had promised they wouldn't 
up their rates under the new law. 

Then a statewide banking chain raised 
its bank card rates to 18 per cent in March 
1968. The Washington State Labor Council 
reacted promptly by filing an initiative 
measure to re-establish the 12 per cent 
ceiling for banks and extended it to retail 
charge accounts, installment contracts, au- 
tomobiles, appliances and furniture. 

Nobody thought they would make it. 

Hete is the way they did it, as told by 
President Joseph H. Davis of the Wash- 
ington State Labor Council. 

The council sent initiative petitions to 
every local union in the state to get signa- 
tures to put the meature on the ballot. The 
Council of Churches sent petitions to every 
church and the State Grange to every 
grange. Poverty agencies joined in, in some 
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cases combining voter registration cam- 
paigns with circulation of the petition. 

Each petition sheet was numbered. The 
Labor Council kept a record of who re- 
ceived it. Follow up letters and phone calls 
kept track of each—and got them back 
within the deadline. 


A CLIFFHANGER 

But it was a cliffhanger. 

Most of the 143,000 signatures—far over 
the 100,000 valid signatures needed to 
qualify—poured in during the last 15 days 
of the 75 day campaign. 

Eighty per cent of union locals in the 
state obtained signatures. 

The signers ignored warnings they re- 
ceived with every bank statement, charge 
account dun and doctor. bill. These warn- 
ings said “Don’t sign initiative Petition 
245. It will take away your credit.” 

During the election campaign metropol- 
itan newspapers refused advertisements 
and ignored publicity favoring the ini- 
tiative. 

They carried many advertisements. and 
stories opposing the initiative. However, 
these boomeranged. They helped the good 
guys because the advertisements invariably 
carried the title of the initiative—“Reduc- 
ing maximum retail service charge.” And 
every voter likes to have his charges re- 
duced. 

Radio, television, weekly newspapers 
and labor papers carried the favorable story 
and “Vote Yes” advertisements. 

Proponents went to seven advertising 
agencies before they found one willing to 
handle the account. 


The initiative sponsors nevér answeréd 
criticism heaped on the initiative by finan- 
cial interests, They said only, “Twelve per 
cent is enough.” 

Labor made it a poor people's issue. It 
forced to public attention the suppression 
of news, and threats of intimidation by the 
lenders. 


The Labor Council publicized the fact 
that the chairman of the state's largest 
banking chain had said in his annual report 
to stockholders that the bank did just fine 
in 1967 with 12:per cent. 


The opposition relied heavily on threats. 
They threateried consumets with higher 
prices and tougher credit restrictions if the 
initiative carried. 

THREATS USED 

‘They even threatened bankers with ex- 
pulsion from the State Bankers Association 
if they failed to sign a full page news- 
paper ad by state banks opposing the 12 
per cent ceiling. 


The opposition spent an estimated $500,- 
000, nearly. 10 times as much as the con- 


sumer interests. But unions got out the 
city vote. The Grange brought out the 


farmers. Churches helped in both areas and 
the poverty workers in the city.-slums. 

The result was that the initiative carried 
32 of the 39 counties and won by a com- 
fortable 91,500 majority. 

Throughout the campaign opponents 
kept saying a reduction in interest rates to 
12 per cent “would be a calamity.” 

Davis noted that since the initiative was 
voted into the law books last November, 
bank profits are higher, and garntishments 
and bankruptcies have fallen off sharply, 
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little blisters appear” which lasted as long: 
as four weeks. 


Grape picker Gloria Dominguez: “The 
insect spray that was on the vines got on 
my legs and I got a red and yellow rash 
all over my legs.” 

Grape picker Maria Reyes: “A tractor 
came by right next to me and sprayed 
right on top of me. I started coughing 
right away and was coughing the rest of 
the day. The next day I had a throat in- 
fection.” 

IN THE EYES 

Grape picker Henry Romero: “A plane 
was spraying the fields with insect spray 
while we were in the fields. I looked up 
and the spray got into my eyes. 


“My eyes were burning from the spray. 
Later my sight was blurred and I do not 
see as well ever since.” 


Entomologists have long warned farmers 
that they are upsetting the balance of ‘na- 
ture and creating new problems when they 
use chemicals indiscriminately, 

Poison sprays kill not only the target 
pest, but its enemies that can keep it in 
some sort of control, and enemies of other’ 
potentially destructive pests. 

For example, when California avocado 
growers used DDT on thrips they also 
killed the enemies of six different kinds 
of mites. The mites then multiplied, de- 
foliated. the trees resulting in the loss of 
the entite crop. 


NEW PROBLEMS 

“It’s aut of the question to replace all 
chemicals,” says Dr. Charles A. Fleschner, 
biological control expert of the University 
of California at Riverside, but warns: 

“It's very easy to create a new pest 
problem by applying an insecticide unin- 
telligently.” 

He prefers to attack damaging insects 
with their natural enemies — predatots; 
parasites or diseases. 

In their quest for natural controls entd: 


mologists have developed theit own vari- 


eties of bug killers. 


They have even cre- 
es 1 species that will 
gradually 


ated ma! make 


females i eliminate: a 
pest. 
SILENT SPRING 

Entomological controls are uneven. But 
they are safe. They won't create the chem: 
ical damages brou wits to the nation’s at- 
tention by the late Rachel Carson in her 
controversial “The Silent Spring.” 

Often the farmer's use of pesticide is 
similar to a° doctor's presctibing an anti 
biotic, rather ‘ 
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* members of carpenter 


and answer period, also. Coffee | 


Chips and Chatter 
BY GUNNAR (BENNY) BENONYS 


The carpenters out of work 
list increased slightly over the 
previous week, due to the rains, 
however, requests and referrals 
are still in the 150 bracket, each 


two week periods. We still feel | 
that as soon as good weather | 


sets in, all brothers will be work- 
ing. 


Contract pensions awarded in| 


March, 1969 are as follows: 

For Local 36—Howard E, Cas- 
well, Warren R. Hall Sr., Chal- 
mers Hastings, Theodore Pieper, 
Robert Pope, all effective in Feb- 
ruary; Theodore Monroe, as of 
March; Matt Johnson and Mur- 
ray Washington, as of April; and 
Clifford Porter, retroactive to 
October, 1968. Brother Henry 
Ordeman, elected to delay accep- 
tance of his pension unti] after 
June, 1969. Local 36 now has 441 
pension awards in effect. 


Local 1158—Charles Barham, 
March. 


Local 
March; Alwin_ Brosterhous, 
April; Elbert Butterfield, April; 
Howard Hill, December, 1968; 
Ernest Quick, March; Daniel 
Timmerman, January; Lotes A. 
Young, January. 

Under the _ recentlv 
widow pension rule, the follow- 
ing benefits are being paid to 
these members families—on Lid- 
io A. Arata, 1473, to Nancy Ar- 
ata, effective January; on Ray C. 
Cole, 1622, to Mary Cole, as of 
February; on Gilbert C. Macon, 
1622, to Bertha Macon, retroac- 
tive to September, 1968; on Les- 
lie Parker, 1158, to Lily Parker, 
retroactive to October, 1968. 
When a member dies before col- 
lecting his first pension check 
(and is eligible) his widow will 
receive three years of payments 
of the amount he would have 
collected. One member, age 45, 
worked for 26 years, his various 
employers contributed a maxi- 
mum of $4,600. His widow will 
receive $7,560 in pension pay- 
ments, $3,500 death benerits. onc 
$600 from the International 
Brotherhood. A total of $11,660 
as a direct result of our union 
contract. 


On the sick and injured lists 
are Cliff Peterson, in Mt. Zion 
Hospital, serious hemorage, 
Sidney White, in a hosp‘tal for 
a hernia operation; Maurice 
Meade, in Peralta hospital with 
a broken ankle. Leonard G. 
Wakefield, hospitalized last De- 
cember and still recovering; Sid- 
ney White in Doctors Hospital, 
San Leandro, for ‘a serious ab- 
dominal operation; Henry Lam- 
pi, injured as a result of a fall 
On the Rothchild job, is in Her- 
rick Hospital; Allen Linder, fell 
off a roof and broke two ribs and 
suffered a seven stitch cut on 
the head. 

Our deepest sympathy to Hen- 
ry Andrews on the recent death 
of his wife, Theresa. 

IMPORTANT MEETING! All 
unions 
and their wives, are invited to 
attend a special meeting at Lo- 
cal 36 on Tuesday evening, April 
8. Brother Dave Williams, a Pen- 
sion Board trustee and Executive 
Secretary of the California 
Council for Health Plan Alter- 
Natives will be the featured 
Speaker. There will be a question 


and refreshments will be served 
after the meeting. Please plan 
to attend. 

Uncle Benny, erstwhile vhilos- 


ON 
Jack London Square 


CATERING 


ENTIRE BAY AREA 


BANQUET FACILITIES 
100 TO 2,000 


Ne. 10 Jack London Square 
Phone 834-8180 Oakland 


adovted | 


opher, says, “Occasionally you 
will come, across a concrete mind 
nny set and all mixed 
u cre 

Carpenter Pete Observes, “a 
small town is a place where ev- 


good and whose husband isn’t!” 
Lil Johnson says, “Do you 
know what one strawberry said 
to the other? If we hadn’t been 
in the same bed, we wouldn’t be 
jin this jam!” 
See you at the next special 
| called meeting to elect delegates 
to the very important legislative 
| conference to be held at Sacra- 
| mento in April. 
| All carpenters are requested 
to join Business Agents Thoman 
and Benonys 
Dance” to end the rains, Our 
| Navajo Indian brothers will lead 
us. 


eryibody Knows whose check is | 


in a vigorous “Sun | 


| SRR PRR LRG SRL EGNGR ERLE IE PRIA SAGARA 
Barbers 134 
BY JACK M. REED 


Brothers, Local 134 has | 
launched a spring offensive. Last 
Sunday, Steve Troxil, Charles | 
|Haughraty, Richard Hershman, | 
|Ed Dutra, Business Representa- 
| tive Bob Kraus and yours truly | 
|took up battle positions (picket- | 
‘Signs) in front of the Schafer | 
| Park Scab Barber Shop at 440 | 
|W. Harder Road in Hayward. Joe | 
Gambina, a barber 
|Francisco Local 148 also joined 
our picket-line for a few hours. 

We noted that a lot of union 
/members’ sons crossed our line 
and got their haircut. After 
|questioning these boys on why 


|they were getting their haircut | 


ls 9 ; 
| jin a “scab” shop, their answer 


Sheet Metal Credit Union 
BY HAROLD R. SAKSA 


|wWas that it was the closest to 
their house and their father did 
|not know where they got their 
|haircut. One boy said that his 
| father was a teamster and drove 


POOP PPOPDOPEREPDS | 8, truck for Merchants Express, 


Vice President Frank Fulh- 
credit union officers at the Hotel 
|Claremont. We had a report 
from him at the board meeting. 
Frank. said the program was very 
|interesting and educational. 

Board Director Joe Reuda and 
credit committeemen Al Jensen, 
Jean Maddox and Jerry Martin 
attended the East Bay Chapter 
of credit unions dinner and 
training prosram for new credit 
union officers. Their report will 
be heard at our next regular 
board meeting. 

The Board of Directors have! 
discussed ways and means to in- 
crease the $5 share accounts. 
The credit union has members 
who have had $5 accounts for 
over two years. These accounis 
are costing the credit union 
money. The credit union cannot 
earn enough from these accounts 
to pay for an audit check let 
alone the annual meeting notice 
or “Every Body’s Money,” maga- 


zine which we were forced to) 


eancel because of these condi- 
tions. It isn’t the desire of the 
board to discriminate against 
these small accounts but they 
feel something must be done to 
bring the percentage of these $5 
accounts down, at least to near 
the national average. 

The board did initiate a policy 
that all borrowers must have a 
minimum of $25 share account 
before they can borrow. They 
feel that a $25 share account will 
pay the expense of keeping the 
account open. 


Why not pass this copy of the 
East Bay Labor Journal to a 
friend of yours when you are 
finished reading it! 


| another drove a truck for Zeller- 


| 
1622 — Billy Brake, rodt attended a seminar for new ach Paper Co. Evidently their 


|mothers did not get the word 


| from their fathers to keep their | 
| Kids out of “scab” barber shops. | 


| With four and five pickets in 
| front of this shop their business 
|may have dropped a little. We | 
did attract a lot of attention 
from passers-by. None of our | 
pickets spotted any of their cus- | 
tomers or any known person go- | 
ing through our line and the 
type of customers seemed to fit | 
the type of barbers. Second | 
Class. They all seem to fit into 
the same mold, and the expres- | 
sions on their faces when cross- | 
ing our line seemed to. indicate 
that they gained satisfaction 
like the cat that had just eaten | 
the rat. I wonder what motivates 
a person to get a haircut on 
Sunday? 

We will be at the same loca- 
tion this coming Sunday, so drop 
| by and give us your support. Re- 
|member in numbers there is 
| strength. 
; In regard to the bad barber 
| bills that are trying to be passed 
in Sacramento, I have not had 
any information, but expect to 
| have some news for you by next 
|week. Not having a Vice-Presi- 
dent from this district on the 
State Association we are not as 
well informed as We should be. 


‘AFSCME 371 ‘Info’ 


| BY NAT DICKERSON 


! 


For the first time in history, 
Local 371 has found an area of 
support for the CSEA. In its 
a of a realistic bill, in 


BERKELEY CITY ELECTION 


PAID POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT 


PAID POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT 


BORDEN PRICE 


ATTORNEY 


FOR BERKELEY COUNCILMAN 


35 YEARS RESIDENCE IN BERKELEY 


YEARS OF PUBLIC SERVICE: 


Berkeley Urban Renewal 
Berkeley Industrial ‘Park; 


Advisory Committee; West 
Berkeley YMCA; Boy Scouts 


Advisory (Director); American Bar Association; State 


Bar and Alameda Bar 


Associations; Kiwanis Club 


Member (Vocational Guidance Chairman). 


SUPPORTER OF UNION PRINCIPLES: 
Former member of: Culinary Workers Union, AFL-CIO; 
Alaska Clerks & Tallymens Union, Cannery Workers 


Union (AFL-CIO). 


Vote For: BORDEN B. PRICE 
For Berkeley Councilman 


rom San! 


ithe Assembly, for union dues of 
public employes, it was careful 
by not displaying the ineptitude 
of Council 49. The council sup- 
ported another bill having prac- 


| tically all the constitutional lim- 


itations of the defeated AB 127 


one vote. 


According to information the 
writer has received, several cus- 
todians do not realize the differ- 
ence between industrial and pub- 
lic employe unions; we believe 
this is a “fink” ploy, because the 
relative capabilities of both 
types of unions are well docu- 
|mented and known. But these 
individuals are happy to enjoy 
|benefits won through union ef- 
| forts, without having to give any 
|financial support. To explain: 
|Public employes work .for non- 
|profit organizations, while in- 
| dustrial employes are paid from 
operational budgets figures BE- 
| FORE taxes, dividends to stock- 
/holders, with profits being the 
;major item for management’s 
| consideration. These businesses, 
‘though subjected to governmen- 
tal controls, do not generally 
bear the brunt of the impacts of 
governmental, political, legisla- 
tive and social pressures as do 
ischools, colleges, universities, 
hospitals and other public insti- 
tutions. Therefore, employes of 
the University, at Berkeley, es- 
pecially custodians, should ad- 
mire and respect the accomplish- 


ments of Local 371; without, un- 
til recently, any supportive legis- 


of last year. This bill lost by just | 


lation requiring formal written 
contracts. Instead of complain- 
ing, custodians should coilective- 
ly “put their shoulders to the 
wheel,” to create greater gains 
for themselves, if they plan to 
|contine working here. 

The term, Life, Accident and 
Dismemberment policy program, 
through the capable efforts of 
Bob McLane, is moving ahead, 
despite some grumbling from 
some of the “piker” element of 
| the Local. 


‘Berkeley librarians back 
ban on Richmond library 


University of California librar- 
ians at Brkeley last week sup- 
ported the Contra Costa County 
Employes Union, AFSCME 1675, 
,in urging professional librarians 
|not to go to work’for the Rich- 
|mond Public Library. 

The University Federation of 
Librarians, AFT 1795, adopted a 
{resolution supporting the ban 
juntil the Richmond Liprary 
|; Commission guarantees “that li- 
brary materials will not be ex- 
| cluded because of the social, pol- 
itical, or religious views of the 
authors” and that legal definj- 
; tions will be used to determine 
| what is pornographic or obscene. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a 
Hearst magazine. Labor asks you 
not to buy any Hearst publica- 
tions until Hearst scabbing in 
| Los Angeles stops. 


| 
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LONGS DRUG STORES 


UNION MEMBERS PLEASE 
DO NOT PATRONIZE 


RETAIL CLERKS UNION, 
LOCAL 870 


OFFICIAL UN 


ION NOTICES 


BERKELEY CARPENTERS 1158 | ALAMEDA CARPENTERS 194 


Regular meetings are held the 


_ 
At the next quarterly meeting, 


(CARPENTERS 36 


| The regular meetings of Carpen-| 
ters Local Union 36 are held the 
| first and third Thursday of each 
month at 8460 Enterprise Way, 
Oakland, California 94621, at 8:00 
| p.m. Phone 569-3165. 


| The hours of the Financial Sec- 


first and third Thursdays of each Monday, April 7%, 1969, the special Pane ta pe . Res) to 5 ae 
month at Finnish Brotherhood emphasis will be to elect a delegate “ONday through Thursday. Friday 


Hall, 1970 Chestnut St., Berkeley. | 

Be a good member. Attend union 
meetings. You may win a door 
prize. 

SPECIAL CALLED MEETING 

There will be a special called 
meeting Thursday, April 3, 1969 at 
8 p.m, at 1970 Chesnut St., Berke-| 
ley, Calif. At this meeting we will 
elect two Delegates to the Joint | 
Legislative Conference at the- El 
Dorado Hotel, Sacramento, Calif., 
on April 28-May 1, 1969, Refresh- | 
ments will be served, 

On Thursday, April 10, 1969, 
there will be a JOINT meeting of 
Locals (158-1473 and 194, at Eagles 
THiull, 1228 36th Avenue, Oakland, 
Calif. at 8 p.m. At this meeting 
there will be nominations for the 
office of Business Representative 
for Locals 1158-1478 and 194. 

Fraternally, 
NICK J. AFDAMO, 
Rec. Sec. 


Vvy 


CHEMICAL WORKERS 62 


Chemical Workers 62 will hold 
their annual election of officers and | 
delegates on Friday, April 11, 1969 
at 8 p.m. at the Niles Sportsman’s 
Club. Polls will also be-epen from) 
2 tn 4 p.m. for the convenience of 
swing shift workers. 

Fraternally, 
JEROME JACQUES, 
Rec. Sec. 


vvyY 


| for Safety and 


to attend a legislative conference 
April 28 through May 1, 1969 at 


Sacramento, 
Carpenters Local 194 meets each 
first and third Monday evenings 


of the month at 8 p.m, The meeting 
place is the Veterans Memorial 
Building, 2201 Central Avenue, Ala- 
meda, 

Refreshments are served follow- 
ing the first meeting of the month 
in the canteen for all present. You 
ure urged to attend your local's 
meeting. 

Fraternally, 
FF. M. GLADDEN, 
Rec. Sec. 


Vv y 


STEEL MACHINISTS 1304 


Regular meeting Thursday, April 
3 at 8 p.m. Executive Board meets 
6:30 p.m. | 
PLEASK NOTE: Nominations | 
were held at our March 20 meet- 
ing for Vacant Offices in 1304. Still | 
un-nominated are three openings | 
Health Committee. | 
Elections will be held at our April | 
3 meeting. Please attend, 
Fraternally, 
DAVE ARCA, 
Rec. Sec. 


this office closes at 1 p.m. 


Regular monthly dues are $9.50— 
per month or $28.50 per quarter. 

Blood bank assessment number 
12 in the amount of $1.00 is now 
due and payable. 

Brother Dave Williams will be 
our guest speaker on April 8, & 
p.m. Topics will be Health Plan 
costs and problems. This should be 
very interesting and educational. 
Refreshments will be served at the 
conclusion of his talk and discus- 


| sion. 


Sorry for the error, April 3, 1969 
is the date for a special called meet- 
ing for the nomination and election 


| of delegates to the Legislative Con- 


ference to be held in Sacramento 
April 28, 30, and May 1. Please be 
in attendance, nominate and vote 
for candidates of your choice. 
Fraternally, 
CLAUDE W. DILLON, 
Rec. Sec. 
Vv oy 


SERVICE EMPLOYEES 18 


Meeting date fourth Friday of, 

|}each month, Regular meeting at 7 

p.m. at the Cooks Hall, 1608 Web- 

ster Street, Oakland, Calif. 
Fraternally, | 
VICTOR C. BRANDT, 
Sec.-Bus. Rep. 

iV vy 


Vvv 
SERKELEY PAINTERS 40 
The next regularly scheduled 


meeting to be held April 11, 1969 


fat 8 p.m. will be a special call for 


AFSCME-EBMUD 444 | 


The next executive board meeting | 
will be held on April 3, 1969 at 7:30 
p.m. All board members are urged 
to attend all meetings during the 
present contract and wage negotia- 
tions. 

The next regular) membership 
meeting will be held on April 10, 
1969 at 7:30 p.m. The local’s wage’ 
proposals will be ratified at this’ 
meeting. It’s extremely important 
that we have full participation at 
this particular meeting. 

Fraternally, 
CHARLES E. TEIXEIRA, 
Sec.-Treas, 


vvy 
CARPET & LINOLEUM 1290 


The next regular meeting of Car- 
pet, Linoleum and Soft Tile Work- 
ers Locat 1290 will be held on 
Thursday, March 27, at 8:00 p.m., 
Hall “C,.” 22315 Valdez St., Oakland. 
Please attend. 

National Conference deaths are 
due and payable through NC 327. 
Also $3.50 is due for Brother Seart 
Reynolds who passed away in Feb- 
ruary. 

Fraternally, 
ROBERT N. SEIDEL, 
Ree. Sec. 


We 


SHEET METAL WORKERS 216 


The regular meetings are every 
8rd Wednesday of the month at 8 
p.ra. in the Labor Temple. 
Fraternally, 

ROBERT M. COOPER, 
Bus. Rep. 


the nominations of one delegate to 
the International Convention. 
Fraternally, 
GENE SLATER, 
Bus. Rep. 
YY ¥ 


\UTO & SHIP PAINTERS 1176 


Auto, Marine & Specialty Paint- 
ers 1176 meets on the first and 
third Tuesdays of every month in 
Room H, Labor Temple, 2315 Val- 
dez Street, Oakland, at 8 p.m. 
Fraternally, 
LESLIE K. 
Bus. Rep. 

ae aes 


Berea Shs Seog Saco al 
HAYWARD CARPENTERS 1522 


MOORE, 


BARBERS 134 


Our regular March meeting will 
be held on Thursday, March 27, 
1969 in the Labor Temple, 23rd and 
Valdez Streets, Oukland. After our) 
business meeting, Platform Artist 
Alfred Ramirez will give us a dem-’ 
onstration in Hair Straightening, 
Conditioning and Style. Al is an ex-| 
cellent performer, so please try to 
ittend. There is no substitute for) 
knowledge. | 

All members should have their 
new dues books now, so please! 
start using them by sending in 
March dues. Please do not mail in 
the old books. They are for your 
| records. Use the Green one now.’ 
Thank you. 
| NOTICE j 
Brothers, every week IT get calls 
| on Credit Union Business, Local 134 
is NOT associated with this Bar-| 
| bers Credit Union. Any mail that. 


{ 


| 


j 


CGAL 


AF, ~ /0 NEWS 


AUTOMOTIVE MACHINISTS 1546 GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 3 


The regular meetings of Lodge General membership meeting Hali 
1546 are held on the first and third |C, Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez St., 
Tuesdays of each month at the’ Oakland, the fourth Friday of the 
hour of 8 p.m. at our building at! month, 8 p.m. 

10260 MacArthur Blvd., Oakland. 


Fraternally, 
Fraternally, WRAY JACOBS 
LEVIN CHARLES, Ree. Sec. 
Rec.-Sec. Vvy 
Vvy 


STEAMFITTERS 342 PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 1675 


Our next membership meeting to. _ Regular membership meetings of 
be held on Thursday, April 3, 1969, | Alameda County units of Publio 
has been designated as a Special | Employees Union, Local 1675, Amer- 
Called meeting, as action will be | ican Federation of State, County 
taken on the resolution introduced | 24 Municipal Employees, are held 


| at our last meeting, which provides ** follows: 


that if you miss two consecutive); HAYWARD UNIFIED SCHOOLS 
membership meetings, you will be) Meets at 10 a.m. on the fourth 
assessed $5.00, subject to appeal. | Saturday of each month in the 
This applies only to Building | maintenance yard of the school dis- 
Trades Journeymen who are avail- | trict, 24400 Amador Street. 
able for employment. E.B. REGIONAL PARKS 
We also wish to call to the atten-| Meets at 8 p.m. on the first Wed- 
tion of all Refrigeration Mechanics, |nesday of each month at Local 1675 
members of our Union, that there| Union office, 304 13th Street, near 
will be a meeting of these members| corner of Harrison Street in Oak- 
on March 20, 1969, at 8:00 p.m., | land. 
in room 229 of the Labor Temple.| OAKLAND CITY 


Your attendance will be appre- 
* | Meets 4: -m. 
inted, ice ks ieee: | [ects at 4:40 p.m. on the third 


4 | Thursday of each month in the 
Fraternally, lunch room at the 5th Avenue Cor- 
JAMES MARTIN, poration Yard. 
— Bus. Mer. ALAMEDA UNIFIED SGHOOLS 
v 


Meets at 1 p.m. on the second 


oe 
The office of the financial secre-! is addressed to Local 134 and con- | 
tary is open from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m./ tains Credit Union Business WILL 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wed-| BE RETURNED TO THE SEND- | 
nesdays and from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m.) ER. Union members who still be- 
on Thursdays. jlong to this Credit union please 


The stewards meetings are held! take note. 


PRINTING SPECIALTIES 382 


Meeting second F riday of the 
month at 8 p.m. in Jenn y Lind 


Hall, 2267 Telegraph Anvenue, Oak- 
land. 


on the second Tuesday of each 
* 


month at 7:30 p.m. The stewards’ | 
training program will be held in 


conjunction with the stewards’, y y y 


“MILLMEN'S 550 


meeting. 

Our regular meetings are held 
the second and fourth Thursday of 
each month, at 8 p.m., 1050 Mattox 
Road, Hayward. 

Our social event is held on the 
fourth 'Thursday of each month fol- 
lowing our regular meeting. 


The officers sincerely urge you | 


to attend and take part in the pro- | 


ceedings of your Local Union. 
: an eS 
Fraternally, 


L. D. (Larry) TWIST, 
Rec. Sec. 


| AM MOVING | 


Effective oo 
Name 

Old Address 

New Address 


Cut out and mail to: 


rr rr rr 


am moving to a new address 
Union No. 
City 


City 


oor 


EAST BAY LABOR JOURNAL 
1622 East 12th St., Oakland, Calif. 94606 


LLL LAL LLL ALLL LLL ALL ALL LDLALDPPcrad,_| 
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Fraternally, Fraternally, 
JACK M. REED, JOHN G. FERRO, 
Sec.-Treas. See. 

YVvy 


‘IRON WORKERS 378 


Effective April 1, 1969 the Strike Our regular Executive Board 
Assessment will be discontinued., meetings are held on the 2nd and 
Members are reminded to send in 4th Wednesdays of each month, | 
their Dues Book, Work Card and 8 p.m. 

Self Addressed (Stamped) envelope! Our regular membership meet- 
_ with each payment. |ings are held on the 2nd and 4th 
| Fridays of each month, 8 p.m. 
Fraternally, 

RICHARD L. ZAMPA, 
Fin. Sec. & Asst. 

Bus. Agent 


Fraternally, 
| GEORGE H. JOHNSON, 

Fin. Sec. | 
iv Vv Vv 
Pee Ea 
PRINTING SPECIALTIES 678 Taq 


Meeting second Thursday of the! 


month at 8 p.m. in C ¥Y Work- | 
ers Hall, 492 C Street, Haswom, | AFSCME UC. 371 


Calif. The next regular meeting will he | 
Fraternally, held on April 12, 1969 at 2:00 p.m, 
AL CHASMAR | in Room 155, Kroeber Hall. The 
Sec. | Executive Board will meet at 12) 
Yvy {noon preceeding the regular meet- 


ing. Brother Murphy, chief steward, | 
SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 257 would like to have all stewards at-| 
tend this meeting at 1:00 p.m. We| 
The next regular meeting of the! would like to see some new faces | 
| Oakland, Unified School Employees | Present at this meeting. Let’s-have | 
Union, Local 257, will be held Sat-|* larger turnout. See you all at 
urday, April 12, 1969 at the A.P.U.-| the meeting. 
| M.E.C, Hall, 3256 East 14th Street, | Fraternally, 
Oakland, near Fruitvale Ave. | J.J. SANTOS 
The Bank of America lot across | Sec.-Treas. 
the street may be used for off-street. YvyY 
parking. | 
The Executive Board will meet! 
j}at 8 a.m. and the membership at) UNITED STEELWORKERS 4468 | 


10:30 a.m. | Regular meetings held secon d | 

Special Order of Business: Salary | Saturday of each month at 10 a.m.) 

| Proposals and recommendations| at Eagles Hall, 1228 - 36th Avenue, | 
| from the Salary Committee. | Oakland. 


Fraternally, | Fraternally, 


FRANK V. McINTOSH, | 
Rec. Sec. : 


HAROLD BENNER, 
Exec. Sec. 


| Saturday of each month in the 
Cafetorium of Encinal School. 
' FREMONT SCHOOLS 

Meets at 10 a.m. on the fourth 
Saturday of each month at Glen- 


| moor School. 
| SAN LEANDRO SCHOOLS 


Meets at 10 a.m. on the third Sat- 


| urday of each month at Woodrow 


Wilson School. 
BERKELEY SCHOOLS 
Meets at 10 a.m. on the second 


| Saturday of each month at LeConte 


school, 2241 
ley. 
LIVERMORE CITY 


Meets at 7:30 p.m. on the second 
Wednesday of each month at Car- 
negie Hall (old Library Building), 
Livermore. 


Russell Street, Berke- 


Fraternally, 


HENRY L. CLARKE, 
Bus. Mer, 


Curran re-elected head 
of NMU in special vote 


Joseph Curran was re-elected 
president of the National Mari- 


time Union in a court - ordered 
special election requested by the | 


Labor Department. He has head- 


/€d the NMU since its founding 


in 1937. 


Also re-elected were 95 other 
candidates on the Curran-en- 
dorsed slate. They had been or- 
iginally elected in 1966. 


Computer made jobs 


Computers have reduced the 
need for many office jobs but 
have generated hundreds of 


| thousands of other jobs, as key- 


punch operators, computer oper- 
ators, computer . programmers, 
and systems analysts, says the 
Labor Department. 


\ 


] 
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Legislature take note: 
we're honoring Dr. King 


Were the Legislature to have ask 
Martin Luther King Day on the first anniversary of the great 
equality fighter's assassination, Californians would have been 


_feminded of his successful use of nonviolence to win a measure 
of justice. 


_ Just to that admittedly small extent, hope for peaceful solu- 
tions to the bitter conflicts which divide us would have been 
-fostered, The chance for fairness and reason, rather than vio- 
lence and bitternéss, would have increased. 

But the rightwing which has too much power in the Cali- 

-fornia Legislature felt that even the gesture of proclaiming a 
‘day in honor of the slain civil rights pioneer was going too far 
and the resolution to that effect was shelved in the State Senate. 

The shelving was done, it might be added, with the approval 
o! the Senate’s only avowed Bircher. 

So California next Friday will not honor officially a truly 
great man, a Nobel Prize winner, an internationally-known 
worker for the rights of his fellow men—who, with his achieve- 
iments will be remembered long after the obstructions of his 
Birchite enemies are forgotten. 

_ But, for what it is worth, we hereby declare next Friday, 
April 4, 1969, Martin Luther King Day and urge our readers 
to reject the violence of both extremes and seek justice and 
equality with peace among Ameicans. 


ed the governor to proclaim 


‘Anti-inflation’ boosts a cost 


_. We have previously warned that the plan in vogue in| 
Washington to reduce inflation by the “tight money” policy | 
ot, makingeeredit more expensive and harder to get actually | 


threatens joblessness by slowing down the economy. And, far 
from cutting prices, we feel that more expensive credit means 
more expensive everything. 

As Chairman Wright Patman of the House Banking Com- 
mittee has declare, “the higher interest rates go, the more in- 
flation there is.” 

This week we have the sour satisfaction of seeing that very 
thing occur. Big lenders, able to get much more on other loans 
than the mandatory 5 per cent which state construction bonds 
pay and the previous 5.5 per cent on state water project bonds, 
just werent buying. 

State Treasurer Ivy Baker Priest was looking for buyers 

. for some $40,000,000 of construction bonds at 5 per cent. None 


appeared, and she had to cancel the sale. A few days later, the | 


state allocation board disclosed it similarly had cancelled the 


sale of $7,500,000 in general obligation bonds to pay for school 
construction. 


It would take a constitutional amendment to boost the | 


construction bond interest enough to make them attractive to 
the lenders, but the water bonds are revenue bonds and interest 
‘can be set by law. That is what has happened. The Legislature, 
in order to make a sale, increased the interest on the latter 
from 5.5 to 6.5 per cent. 


That extra cost, which the state or water users will pay, is | 


pure and simple inflation. 


They want to make it worse 


The nearly half-century old Railway Labor Act has al- 
ways seemed to us to be the answer to an employer's prayer. 
It is so riddled with cooling off periods, Presidential fact-find- 
ing surveys and court injunctions that years often elapse 
between an impasse in negotiations and the strike which is the 
only way in which workers can hope to better their conditions. 

We recall once attending a railroad union's press confer- 
ence which announced that all statutory steps had been taken 


- and the union now—after years of delay—was free to strike.’ 


The conference was interrupted by the news that management 
had found yet another judge who would issue yet another strike- 
delaying injunction. 

Railroad wages, of course, are lower than those for com- 
parable jobs in other industry in which unions are freer to act. 
But it appears now that railroad management wants more, that + 
it plans to ask for compulsory arbitration to prevent unions | 
from striking for new contracts, among other new restrictions | 
on railroad labor. 

Railway unions would find themselves in even worse case | 
than at present. And, more important to the more people, if the | 
compulsory arbitration precedent is set in one industry, workers | 
in all may fear it and its inevitable depressing effect on wages | 
and conditions. 
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TEACHERS HERE 
BACK STUDENTS 


Editor, Labor Journal: 


OFT teachers believe it to be 
vital that our brothers and sis- 
ters in the Labor Movement'un- 
|derstand and support student 
|demands upon the school board 
and the administration. 

Here follows portions of a let- 
ter which I addressed to Mr, Don 
, Tamaki and the Associated Stu- 
dents Union of Oakland (ASUO). 

“After your one and one half 
hour struggle before (not with!) 
ithe Oakland School Board and 
|Administration on Tuesday, 
| March 18, 1969, I made the fol- 
‘lowing brief statements to the 
| Board: 

“1, The Oakland Federation of 

Teachers, AFT Local 771, AFL- 
CIO, continues to support the 
'demands of the ASUO; 
“2. For their own sake, if they 
|cannot do it for you or the OFT 
‘teachers, the Board should im- 
|mediately implement your de- 
‘mand for a Student Advisory 
|Board to the Board of Educa- 
| tion; 

“3. If the ASUO is willing to ac- 
|cept the expanded All City 
{Council proposal made by Su- 
| perintendent Phillips, this should 


| be implemented on your terms | 


| immediately ; 

| ‘4, That the members of your 
|Negotiating Committee and, 
;from my observation of the en- 
tire ASUO activities in the past, 
| ASUO members have a very very 
| high level of tolerance to frus- 
' tration, especially since you were 
|So put-down by the actions and 
fattitudes of the administra- 
| tion and certain board members 
at the start of last Tuesday’s dis- 
cussion; 

“5, That your tenacity is beau- 
| tiful to observe, i... you would 
|not let them get by with their 
attempted snow job; 

“6. Board member Rose made 
two fine statements: 

“a. the problem is the role of 
the students in Oakland; and 

“b. perhaps teacher organiza- 
tions can establish a meaningful 
‘human relations’ conference; 

“7. The OFT believes that the 
role of the students is the key 


‘issue and the response to ASUO | EAST - BAY LABOR JOURNAL 
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Window Shopping 


, students could make or break 


Sm 


| OPINIONS - You Write ’Em...We Run ’Em! 


esitate a moment in his offer of 


| our schools, so they must re- {a kidney for his dad, stated Mrs. 


| spond positively and without de- 
lay to you; and 
| “8. The OFT willingly and en- 
_thusuiastically would organize a 
, conference IF the hoard mem- 
agree. to participate, accept, as 
policy, reeommendations coming 
from such a conference, or, at 
| least, feel compelled to seriously 
consider (negotiate?!!?) any rec- 
ommendations. 
| “The OFT teachers are ready 
}and willing to work more ardu- 
|ously with you. Please do not 
| hesitate to contact us again, Per- 
i/haps we could have a joint 
| ASUO-OFT meeting.” 

Interested union members and 
;union Locals are encouraged to 
contact the OFT to show support 
to these fine young men and 
|} women from our high schools. 
Perhaps then together we could 
/have meaningful conferences 
| that the school board would se- 
| riously consider. 

GEORGE D. STOKES, 
Executive Secretary, 
Oakland Federation of 
Teachers 
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|' WORKERS HELP 
ILLNESS VICTIM 


Editor, Labor Journal: 

In this world we live in with 
all its problems, it was hearten- 
ing to hear of a girl on the night 
|shift at Lord Baltimore Press of 


Andy.” 

From that remark started a 
drive by a group of Printing 
Specialties members, both men 
|and women, on their way to raise 
over $2,000 for Andrew J. Cim- 


union member. 
_ Andy became ill last August 
while on vacation, the illness 


|had .both kidneys removed. A 
kidney transplant was 
formed seven days later. 

The donor was Andy’ Jr., 
(Andy Cimino’s son) also an em- 
ploye of Lord Baltimore Press of 
California. Young Andy didn’t 


bday iid d t. . J 


bers and administration would |. 


‘California in San Leandro make | 
the following remark, “Let’s.help | 


ino, Sr., a foreman and former | 


per- | 
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Cimino. Nor did the employes 
hesitate in their offer to work 
Saturday and turn their wages 
over to the Andrew J. Cimino Sr. 
Fund. a 

The offiee force also joined 
this team''effort. This team of 
concerned people is made up of 
Andy’s family, neighbors, friends 
and co-workers. All are con- 
cerned with Andy’s illness, and 
the large financial burden 
placed on the family. 

Ask yourself this question, 
“What would happen to you if 
you were faced with this prob- 
lem?” An early estimate by the 
insurance company and hospital 
authorities puts the total bill for 
the two operations and the nec- 
essary care at $120,000. 

The insurance company will _ 
pay half of the amount of the 
bills submitted by the 11 doctors, 
who have labored on the case, 
and will pay for some of the 
other expenses. The hospital bill 
in one month alone came to 
$6,900; and then be faced with 
ithe need of a kidney machine 
| which costs $10,000 plus $3,000 to 
| train a person to operate it. 

The kidney given Andy by his 
/son had to be removed, and a 
new kidney will be necessary in 
the near future. The Ciminos 
|}don’t have that kind of money, 
/nor do you or I, but I’m sure we 
all have the desire to be part of 
that team of neighbors, family, 
| friends, and co-workers who are 
doing what they can through 
donations to the Andrew J. Ci- 
'mino Sr. Fund in care of the 
| Wells Fargo Bank, San Ramon 
Village, Dublin, California to 
make Andy’s year of 1969 better 
than when it started on that 
|New Year’s Eve. 

TOM WILKINS, 
Business Rep., Printing 
Specialties District 
Council 5 : 
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'FOR THE PEOPLE 


| was diagnosed as uremic poison- | 
ing. Last New Year’s Eve, Andy | 


| “The American trade union 
| movement has become, in effect, 
,an agency to air the grievances 
|of all the people.” — AFLCIO 
' President George Meany. 
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The Standard boycott lis 


Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers 1-561, battling to save 
the union shop at Standard Oil 
of California’s Chevron Chem- 
ical Company, urged the pub- 
lic not to buy Standard and 
Chevron gasoline and oil plus 
a list of other company prod- 
ucts as Ortho garden chemi- 
cals, 


a 
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Leaflets passed out to shop- 
pers urged them not to buy 
the products prepared, pro- 
cessed or manufactured by 
Standard of California under 
these brand names: 

Allstate, Chevron, Douglas, 
Ortho, Oronite, Wearwell, 
Foremost, Pacific, RPM, Delo, 
Socal, Zerolene and Wemco. 


Union shop issue in boycott 
against Standard of Calif. 


Continued from page 1 


Shell and Chevron Chemical 
were virtually the only holdouts 
ijn OCAW’s nationwide oil indus- 
try strike. Shell employe mem- 
bers of Local 1-5, who returned 
to work without a contract, have 
authorized their negotiating 
committee to call them back out 
on strike. 

Local 1-5 President Virgil Cor- 
agliotti charged Shell is the only 
oil firm in the nation to hold out 
for discharging or denying vaca- 
tions to strikers and assigning 
any man to any work at any 
time without discussions with 
the union. 

‘To the 21 it suspended during 
the strike, it added another five 
men when the 700 strikers re- 


No contests so 
1AM calls off vote 


For the third time in 64 years 
the International Association of 
Machinists has cancelled an elec- 
tion because there were no op- 
ponents for nominees to interna- 
tional offices. 

This time two of 11 nominees 
for nine general vice presidencies 
withdrew, making April election 
unnecessary. 

Previously declared elected 
without opposition were Floyd 
E. Smith, vice president of Cleve- 
Jand, Ohio, to become interna- 
tional president, and Eugene 
Glover, vice president of Chica- 
go, to be secretary-treasurer. 
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EDITOR'S CHAIR 


Continued from page 1 


Old Persian and the Sanskrit of 
India are essentially the same. 
In the above order of languages 
the word brother, for instance, 
4s bruder, frater, phrater, bratar 
and bhratar (the last in Sans- 
krit), mother goes to mutter, 
mater, meter, matar and matar 
while father is vater, pater, pa- 
ter, pitar and pitar. 

Which means, whatever the 
climate did to their complexions, 
the Indians have a closer claim 
to kinship (ethnic, that is) to 
the apartheiders, since they ob- 
viously have common ancesteers 
who once spoke the same lan- 
guage. 

All of which boils down to the 
fact that bigotry has no logic. 
All it really means is that if a 
group is large enough and differ- 
ent enough to notice, somebody 
is going to hate it and when 
worst comes to worst, govern- 
ments will, and mutual hate will 
have the force of law and 
custom. 


10 paint companies 
are struck; 2 sign 


Continued from page 1 


ed halted loading, then resumed 
it when assured that the com- 
pany had signed the union con- 
tract. 
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turned, insists on denying vaca- 
tions this year to more than 200 
men and says 11 are fired. 

Coragliotti added, the com- 
pany has even refused to let em- 
ployes use the company parking 
lot and has assigned operators 
to do painting work. 

If the strike is resumed, Local 
1-5 will again picket at Shell’s 
Martinez refinery and _ Shell 
Chemical plants at Martinez and 
Pittsburg. 


‘Best’ contract 
won by ABC at 
Calo Pet Foods 


American Bakers & Confec- 
tionery Workers 119 has negoti- 
ated a new three-year contract 
with Calo Pet Foods in Oakland, 
worth an estimated 45 cents an 
hour in wages and fringes per 
man per year. 

Gene De Christofaro, AFLCIO 
regional representative said it 
was the highest pet food con- 
tract in the nation. 

Wages go up 20 cents an hour 
each year across the board in 
the agreement which is retro- 
active to March 1. 

The contract provides full cov- 
erage of approved prescriptions, 
a $200 a month pension plan 
fully vested after 15 years, five 
weeks vacation after 25 years, 
15 cents additional an hour for 
work before 6 a.m., seven days 
sick leave a year which can ac- 
crue to 28 after which a worker 
can cash out eight days, 15 min- 
ute breaks and inequity adjust- 
ments. 


U.S. lists locations 


for help on income tax 


With federal income tax time 
here, the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice has listed offices where tax- 
payers may receive free hip. 

The offices, with telephone 
numbers, include 1515 Clay St., 
Oakland, Post Office Building, 
2020 Milvia Street, Berkeley, and 
22630 Foothil) Boulevard, Hay- 
ward, all reachable by phoning 
835-4100; Post Office Building, 
Eleventh & Nevin Streets, Rich- 
mond, 235-0271; 41 East Gish 
Road, San Jose, 298-6700. 


Carmen endorse Price, 
Valenzuela for board 


Carmen’s Union 192 has en- 
dorsed Electra Kimball Price 
and Edward Valenzuela in the 
Oakland School Board election 
April 15. 

Valenzuela is a member of Ce- 
ment Mason’s 594, was an in- 
structor at Laney College for sev- 
en years and now js a education- 
al consultant. Mrs. Price is a 
teaching assistant for the Equal 
Opportunities Commission. 


Arbitration is costly 


The average arbitration of a 
grievance takes five months and 
costs more than $513, the Fed- 
eral Mediation Service reports. 
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Oakland school lacks held worst in state 


Oakland schools “are on the 
brink of catastrophe,” the city 
school superintendent told leg- 
islators last week. 

Oakland’s educational prob- 
lems are the most critical of any 
large city in California, Dr. 
Stuart S. Phillips testified before 
the Senate Education Commit- 
tee. 

The Alameda County Central 
Labor Council is supporting a 
proposed $1.95 increase in tax 
authorization to meet needs for 
Oakland schools, which will be 


council ig working in selected 
working people’s and minorities 
districts to get out the maximum 
vote for the measure. 

“In Oakland we have experi- 
enced a tremendous increase in 
educational needs with no in- 
crease in finances,” Phillips said. 

Our teachers’ salaries are 16th 
out of the 18 top districts. And 
we are No. 1 in terms of prob- 
lems. 

“We can’t even adopt new 
textbooks.” 


LEGISLATIVE HEARING 


voted on June 3. 
A support committee of the 


CLC’s new labor 
education course | 
to open April3 


The Alameda County Central | 
Labor Council’s second 1969 la- | 
bor education course opens next | 
Thursday evening, April 3, fo- 
cusing on collective bargaining | 
and the legislative and commu- 
nity aims of the labor movement. | 

Enrollment is limited to mem- | 
bers of unions. The course, in 
conjunction with the University 
of California Center for Labor 
Research & Education, will be | 
held from 7 to 9 p.m., eight con- ; 
secutive Thursdays in the Fee 
Room of the Labor Temple at | 
2315 Valdez Street, Oakland. 

Registration fee is $5, Checks | 
should be made out to the Re- 
gents of the University of Cali- 
fornia and students may register 
at the first session next Thurs- 
day evening. 

Instructor is Bruce Poyer, of 
the UC Labor Center. Subjects 
will cover labor’s operations in 
legislative and community are- ' 
nas and relationship of collective | 
bargaining to its aims in those 
areas. 

The course will cover legisla- 
tive and community bargaining | 
over such specifics as tax policies 
and expenditures in education, 
health care and urban develop- 
ment. Another major subject 
will be income security via col- 
lective bargaining and legislative 
activity. 

An earlier course on labor and 
economics wound up March 13. 


George Stokes is named 
OFT executive secretary 


George Stokes this week be- 
came executive secretary of the 
Oakland Federation of Teachers. 
He will also continue as vice 
president in charge of griev- 
ances. 

The executive secretary is a 
new post created to spur OFT’s 
“Breakthrough Program” and 
stem the exodus of teachers from 
Oakland. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a 
Hearst magazine, Labor asks you 
not to buy any Hearst publica- 
tions until Hearst scabbing in 
Los Angeles stops. 


The rightwing claim that re- 
lief recipients could take care 
of themselves handily if they 
would just look for jobs is tak- 
ing a considerable beating in a 
federal court action which dis- 
closes that fathers of 22 chil- 
dren are making less working 
at bottom-of-the-ladder jobs 
than they did on relief. 

Federal Judge Robert Peck- 
ham in San Jose issued a tem- 
porary court order restraining 
welfare officials from cutting 
off assistance from the two 
families. His ruling spotlighted 
the fact that some jobs return 
even less than far from gener- 
ous relief payments. 


Phillips was testifying in be- 
half of the state’s five largest 


urban school districts in behalf 
of a bill by Democratic Senator 
Nicholas C. Petris of Oakland te 
provide $114,000,000 a year from 
general funds for urban areas. 
Oakland’s share would be $6,= 
000,000. i 
20 SENATORS 

Half of the 40 members of the 
State Senate have co-authored 
the bill. Several rival bills are 
also before the committee. 

Seventy per cent of Oakland’s 
school children are from minor- 
ity families, Phillops said, the 
highest of any major California 
city. 


Reagan's PUC boosts your 


gas bill--and more is asked 


Three of Governor Reagan’s 
four appointees to the state 
Public Utilities Commission vot- 
ed last week to raise your gas 
bill by 15 to 16 cents a month, 
giving the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company $6,800,000 more income 
per year. 

Reagan’s fourth appointee to 
the five-man utilities regulatory 
body was absent when the vote 
was taken. The one remaining 
PUC appointee of Democratic 


Statewide meeting 
on legislation set 
by 3 labor groups 


Delegates from three statewide 
labor groups will meet in Sacra- 
mento April 29 to May 1 to con- 
sider the “many serious legisla- 


tive problems” confronting Cali- | 


fornia workers. 

The conference is sponsored 
jointly by the California Labor 
Federation, State Building and 
Construction Trades Council and 
the State Council of Carpenters. 

The conference will include 
workshop sessions on the status 
of labor’s legislative program, 
conferences with legislative lead- 
ers and a joint dinner with leg- 
islators. 

“It is clear that many serious 
legislative problems confront our 
members and our organizations,” 
said Federation Secretary Thom- 
as L. Pitts. “The labor movement 
intends to support the needs of 
its members as citizens and 
workers.” 

The conference at the El] Do- 
rado Hotel on Highway 80 will 
open at 10 a.m. on April 29. 
Registration, including the legis- 
lative dinner, is $20. 

Credentials have been sent to 
Federation affiliates. 


Pitts urged all locals and 
councils to elect delegates to 
help forge a solid unity organiza- 
tion he said is necessary for leg- 
islation benefitting the bulk of 
California’s 8,000,000 workers 
and to block antilabor legisla- 
tion. 


They sued, pointing out that 
they had more income on re- 
lief than at starvation pay jobs 
—and lost public assistance as 
soon as they took the low-pay 
work, 

The cold facts of the case 
included the contrast between 
$308 a month earned by Fran- 
cisco Tarrin, a father of 12, 
who had received $424 in wel- 
fare plus medical care. 


The other father is Juan 
Macias, who had a $90 a week 
job as a guard and received 
more when he was on relief. 
He has 10 children. 


Their suit attacked the rule 


|former Governor Edmund G, 
Brown voted against the in- 
crease. 


The $6,800,000 is to help PG&E 
pay higher rates for gas it buys 
from El Paso Natural Gas Com- 
|pany to pay its 10 per cent 
federal tax surcharge, to keep its 
|rate of return from dropping be- 
low 6.25 per cent on its invest- 
ment, 

Last week’s decision was the 
first installment on the PG&E’s 
plea for $37,000,000 more per 
year. PG&E had asked that the 
first increase be a whopping 
| $13,700,000 which would have 
put its rate of return at 6.486 
per cent. 

The PUC’s own attorney, Dav- 
|id R. Larouy, had argued at a 
,hearing in February that the 
| $13,700,000 increase request be 
| dismissed because it would put 
| the rate of return above the per- 
|missible 6.25 per cent, but his 
motion was overruled. 

PG&E had previously been 
forced to refund $45,000,000 it 
| had collected from consumers to 
cover an earlier El Paso Natural 
|Gas rate hike when the Federal 
| Power Commission and U.S. Su- 
| preme Court vetoed El Paso’s in- 
crease. 

The full $37,000,000 asked in 
its current proceedings before 
the Reagan-dominated commis- 
sion would eliminate a big chunk 
of that refund. 

The company had argued that 
| the 6.46 per cent return it would 
realize from the $13,700,000 first 
installment it wanted was legiti- 
ment but a PUC staff attorney 
;argued that this was not the 
proper time to settle the per- 
centage question and whittled 
the increase down to $8,800,000. 

Its second installment request 
for the rest of the $37,000,000 it 
wants would give it a 7.5 per cent 
return. 

Voting last week for the first 
increase were Commissioners 
William Symons Jr., Fred P. 
Morrissey and J. J. Vukisin Jr., 
all Reagan appointees. His 
fourth man on the commission, 
Thomas Moran, was absent. 

The one no vote came from A. 
W. Gatov, only surviving Brown 
appointee. 


So they got jobs - - and now look] 


which cuts off all aid to fam- 
ilies when fathers work full 
time. Judge Peckham said 
there is “a substantial issue” 
whether exclusion of such 
families from Aid to Families 
With Dependent Children vio- 
lates due process and equal 
protection clauses of the state 
and federal Constitutions. 
Other families in similar pre- 
dicaments are ready to go into 
court on the strength of Judge 
Peckham’s ruling. His order 
stands until a special three- 
judge federal court can decide 
constitutionality of the so- 
called “don’t work” rule, 
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